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Editorial 





A Time For Reexamination 


Wir REEXAMINE the lay person’s 
participation in curriculum develop- 
ment? There was a time when no one 
would have bothered to raise the ques- 
tion. Few had ever participated. For, 
after all, the upsurge of interest in citi- 
zen’s committees and lay participation is 
of relatively recent origin. One of the 
earlier publications in the curriculum 
field devoted to this topic was the 
ASCD’s Laymen Help Plan the Curricu- 
lum published 12 years ago. The Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools was formed in 1949. Go back 
another 10—or 20—years and the efforts 
were scattered and uncoordinated. 

In no other period of history has there 
been such a widespread public interest 
in the schools. Much of the interest has 
at times been critical—criticism by pres- 
sure groups, organizations or individuals 
—often sincere, sometimes based on 
Sheer ignorance, but at times rather 
penetrating though jarring to traditional 
notions. More recently with the demand 
for speed-up in scientific research a fur- 
ther impetus has been given to that in- 
terest. 

The important question in the reex- 
amination process is how educators have 
reacted to this criticism. Have we 
viewed it from a calamity-howler’s per- 
spective? Or have we seen it as a golden 
opportunity to work with the public? 
Have we asked ourselves why some who 
were critical were not well informed? 
For, indeed, misinformation and distor- 
tion of the facts have at times been ram- 
pant in these last few months. 

The idea that all criticism of the 
schools represents an unhealthy situa- 
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tion is one of the phobias that still per 
sists. Others are easily recognizable: the 
undefined fear of lay participation which 
borders nigh unto a lack of confidence 
in one’s practices or unwillingness to 
subject these practices to close scrutiny; 
the fancied danger that parents will 

“take over” the schools; and the totter- 
ing belief that the schools should be left 
entirely to the experts. However, there 
are many indications of a better adjust- 
ment, as witnessed by the articles in this 
issue. For in many communities lay par- 
ticipation is an accepted fact. 

Somewhat more persistent are the 
stereotypes that have been created. One 
of the articles in this issue traces the eras 
of lay participation. Obviously, these pe- 
riods overlap for we are not out of the 
woods from the selling stage. Granted 
that schools need a good public rela- 
tions program, but selling the public on 
our product is a far cry from citizens’ 
partaking in curriculum development. 
The open-house and the invitation to see 
the school are no longer enough to in- 
volve parents in coping with the prob- 
lems that face the schools. 

Or the way in which citizen coopera- 
tion is obtained for curriculum improve- 
ment may be narrowed into a convenient 
groove that fits all occasions, such as 
the lay advisory committee. But that is 
only one of the many ways by which lay 
people can participate in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum. For curriculum 
development goes on in the classroom, in 
the school trip, in extraclass activities, in 
curriculum committees, in workshops, in 
teacher-pupil and teacher-parent confer- 
ences, in school surveys, in community 
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studies, in child-study groups. All of 
these present rich possibilities for in- 
volvement of parents and other citizens. 


What Limits? 


One of the issues is to what extent lay 
participation should be limited. The 
“safer” areas are considered as_build- 
ings, school finance, and teachers sal- 
aries. They are likely to be less con- 
troversial, or more immediate in nature, 
or easier to tackle. These may be re- 
garded as the proper subjects for study 
by the citizenry. One point of view 
would limit the extent of sharing in de- 
termination of the school curriculum to 
the development of objectives or of con- 
tent. Viewed in the light of the definition 
of curriculum in terms of experiences, 
any attempt to separate content from 
method or purpose from evaluation for 
study by lay groups is an artificial divi- 
sion. A public informed in all aspects of 
developments in education is an asset of 
incalculable value in planning a sound 
program for the school. 

Closely allied is the question of 
whether participation shall be rigorous 
or superficial. Listening groups may be 
well informed but their vast resource of 
knowledge is not utilized for improve- 
ment of the program. It is at best a nar- 
rowly circumscribed manner of taking 
part. Nor is citizen participation that re- 
sults in real progress of the casual kind, 
a mere going through the motions. It 
means, on the other hand, an obligation 
and a willingness to study; gather data; 
read widely on issues, research and prac- 
tice. It means going through the most 
difficult process of defining a problem 
and also partaking in the development 
of conclusions or recommendations. 
Truly, it is a process of mutual growth 
and sharing of ideas, as is true of all edu- 
cation worth its salt. 
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Obviously, whether such cooperative 
study of an intensive kind will be 
achieved hinges upon the question of 
whether or not we want to change. Be- 
cause if it is more comfortable to re- 
tain what we have and do as we have 
always done, clearly this level of partici- 
pation can be regarded as risky. Some- 
what less apparent is a question closely 
interlocked with this issue: Are there pat 
answers in the curriculum field of such 
a permanent nature that they are not 
subject to change under the scrutiny of 
study and research? Without question, 
some reactionary elements seeking to 
influence education serve their purposes 
best through propoganda and appeal to 
the traditional. 

An even more important question 
would seem to be: Can we afford not 
to have continuous lay participation? 
There is an ominous danger in the in- 
vestigations of textbooks, the book-burn- 
ing attempts, and the stifling of discus- 
sion of controversial issues. These are 
genuine threats to public education that 
seeks to perpetuate democratic ideals. 
A new threat seems to be efforts to have 
us copy an educational program suited 
to a culture with entirely different ideals. 
Shall regular channels of communica- 
tion with the lay public be established 
or shall curriculum change be depend- 
ent on demands of pressure groups op- 
erating from time to time? Present events 
that highlight the accelerated pace of 
technological change emphasize the fact 
that schools cannot afford intermittent, 
discontinuous attempts at two-way com- 
munication with the public. 


Why Lay Participation? 
The question as to why the lay public 
should participate in curriculum devel- 


opment seems to be well answered by 
the discussion and illustrations in the ac- 
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companying articles. The rationale is the 
same as for lay participation of any 
kind. Foremost is the need for intelli- 
gent, well-considered action by an in- 
formed public. Because the public 
schools belong to the public, and it will 
in one way or another determine what 
the schools are going to be like. 

In times such as these we are likely to 
make hasty decisions in an atmosphere 
of frantic competition for survival. In 
any day and age, the best school pro- 
gram for- the particular community 
comes about as the result of close school- 
community cooperation. In a time when 
the changes that will occur in the next 
decade or two stagger the imagination, 
all the best efforts of the total commu- 
nity are needed to determine how the 
school program can best keep pace with 
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changes in society and prepare youth to 
cope with unforeseen developments. 

It is an axiom that people need to he 
involved in the process of change in 
order to change their beliefs, attitudes 
and behavior. In times of mounting so- 
cial problems crying for solution—such 
as achieving a peaceful existence and a 
way of dealing with one’s fellow men 
with justice and humility—there is a 
greater need than ever for maximum in- 
volvement in order to hasten the proc- 
ess of changed behavior and for co- 
operati’ ort to improve the school 
program. It is indeed a time for reex- 
amination of lay participation in devel- 
oping the curriculum. 

—VERNON E. AnpeErsOoN, dean, College 
of Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 
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CARL MAURO 


Partners in Education 


Under what conditions can school people and lay citizens to- 


gether examine educational ideas and implications in order to 


create a superior program? 


| ROLE of lay participation in edu- 

cational affairs requires additional 
scrutiny and implementation by profes- 
sional educators who seek to improve 
the school curricula. Educators must not 
be deaf to the complaints of citizens who 
protest the seeming obsolescence of the 
curricula of American schools. Since the 
successful launching of the first earth 
satellite by Russia, American education 
has received derogatory analysis. Reper- 
cussions emanate from all quarters of 
the country, criticising the status quo 
and crying for a reappraisal of curricula. 

The American public has been alerted 
to think seriously about making drastic 
changes in the areas of science and 
mathematics education. Revolutionary 
developments are predicted in medicine, 
chemistry, physics, astronomy and other 
related areas. 

Lay citizens have taken the initiative 
in this appeal for reappraisal of Ameri- 
can education. As soon as possible, edu- 
cators should develop realistic tech- 
niques for the utilization of lay citizens’ 
interests, their experience in related 
fields, and their knowledge and talents 
in the preparation of space-era cur- 
ricula. 


Laymen Speak 


Referring to education in the space 
era, the President of the United States 
said, “. . . this is for the American 
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people the most critical problem of all.” 
A newspaper editor invited anyone to 
express his views on the weaknesses of 
the schools and the present curricula. He 
wrote, “The curricula in our elementary 
and high schools need drastic changes. 
.. . The Observer presents another in a 
series of articles on the weaknesses of 
our educational system. We will be glad 
to publish your views.” 

This was followed by an article writ- 
ten by a clergyman who advocated 
public meetings to publicize the deplor- 
able state of the schools. In his intro- 
duction, he said, “The group which 
arranges the meetings must be inde- 
pendent enough to gain the confidence 
of the public, and sympathetic enough 
to gain the confidence of the school 
administrators.” 

Another newspaper asked, editorially, 
for a partnership between citizens and 
educators, as follows: “It is obvious that 
those directing education have a prob- 
lem which to solve they will need the 
cooperation -of the public.” 

Recently, U. S. Congressman John E. 
Fogarty said, “You must reach out and 
make the community participate in your 
school program. . . . You will never have 
a good school planning program without 
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broad public participation.” He was, of 
course, speaking to educators. 

Even before the advent of sputniks, 
this idea of utilizing the aid and talents 
of citizens for the improvement of school 
curricula had been termed by James B. 
Conant as “. . . potentially the most im- 
portant move taken in the last 50 years 
for the advancement of public educa- 
tion.” 

Such quotations could be voluminous. 
Those cited here illustrate the appeal to 
educational. administrators for a_ lay 
voice in the formulation of curricula, 
and also demonstrate the unusual inter- 
est citizens are expressing in this area of 
education. Now, it is not a question of 
whether or not educators should en- 
courage and espouse the lay participa- 
tion idea, but how this concept of educa- 
tors and lay citizens working together 
can best be implemented for the im- 
provement of school curricula, an area 
which is usually reserved for school 


people. 
Historical Precedent 


Historically, the concept of lay partic- 
ipation has precedent. The American 
public school is founded upon this idea. 
The name indicates that the schools 
belong to the public. All school board 
members are lay persons representing 
the public. Financing and other school 
legislation reflect the contemporary 
wishes of the people and imply the kind 
of education they want. Other areas such 
as curricula making and teaching meth- 
ods have been considered technical mat- 
ters reserved for professional develop- 
ment. 

Today’s public is more fully educated 
and informed than were people a gen- 
eration or two ago. The line between 
educators and many lay citizens is often 


very thin and indistinguishable. Lay 
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persons have varied backgrounds, natu- 
rally, and many are engaged in fields 
which are closely related to education. 
They have gained compatible experience 
and knowledge which have certain prac- 
tical implications for public school cur- 
ricula. This well of knowledge should be 
tapped by educators. 


Educator-Layman Relationship 


Five eras can be identified in the field 
of educator-layman relationships. For 
simplicity, they may be listed as follows: 
the “intimate” era; the “hands off” era; 
the “selling” era; the “interpretation” 
era; and the “participation” era. This 
paper is especially interested in the last 
era. 

Let’s go back to the beginning. The 
home was the first school and it still 
is. Early education in America was not 
far removed from the home. Such educa- 
tion was intimate and cooperative in na- 
ture. The home, school and community 
each knew what the others were doing 
and all were directly involved with the 
public education of the child. The cur- 
ricula, repeated year after year with 
little or no change, was simple but ade- 
quate for the times. Decisions were 
made cooperatively. 

Trustees and/or visitors came to 
school occasionally and checked the 
progress of the pupils and the state of 
the school. Later, schools became larger, 
curricula expanded and became _in- 
creasingly complicated. Indeed, just 
definitions of “curriculum” could fill a 
volume or two, at least. Persons had to 
be hired for the sole purpose of ad- 
ministering the schools. Thus, the people 
delegated their authority to specialists 
in educational administration. Parents 
and other taxpayers left the planning and 
operation of the schools to the profes- 
sionals. Many of these administrators 
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failed, or thought it was unnecessary, to 
keep the citizens informed in educa- 
tional matters. The people got used to 
knowing little or nothing about their 
schools. 

The schoolmen assumed that it was 
their business to operate the schools 
and the public should keep its “hands 
off.” Such a dogmatic approach was not 
diplomatic but seemed effective until the 
administrators needed material assist- 
ance or attempted to initiate revolution- 
ary educational ideas or techniques. The 
public, under such circumstances, was 
not prepared to understand and accept 
the same. Possibly, this instigated criti- 
cism and resistance to school programs 
which may have otherwise improved the 
schools. 

To merit a reasonable amount of suc- 
cess for support of school program ex- 
pansion or acceptance of changing 
curricula, educators had to “sell” their 
programs to the public. Propaganda or 
publicity campaigns were waged each 
time something was needed in order to 
convince the citizens of its worth. 

To overcome such a frustrating state 
of affairs, educators developed public 
relations programs to inform the public 
of their objectives and _ educational 
destinations. So, today, public relations 
programs are prevalent for the purpose 
of “interpreting” the schools to the peo- 
ple. This has been a sincere effort to 
keep the people abreast of educational 
trends. The interpretation approach is 
often referred to (probably erroneously ) 
as a two-way communication channel 
between educator and layman. Too 
often it is still only telling the people 
what the educators are doing or plan 
to do and the public passively continues 
to listen. The educators are never sure 
(they have no way of knowing) that 
what they are telling the people is what 
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they actually hear or want to hear. There 
is very little reciprocal communication. 
This is an improvement over the “hands 
off” and “selling” philosophies but it is 
yet inadequate for satisfying the de- 
mand for two-way communication. 

The current and probably most opti- 
mistic educator-layman __ relationship 
philosophy lies in the concept of lay 
participation. The aim of lay participa- 
tion is to involve lay persons directly 
in planning the curricula and other edu- 
cational affairs. It is a method of captur- 
ing a reservoir of contributions from lay 
persons. It is a way of taking the pulse 
of the public, regarding school matters, 
and permitting the public an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Lay persons would 
be additional consultants available to 
educational administrators at no extra 
expense. For these reasons, the concept 
of lay participation must expand con- 
siderably for the benefit of educators as 
well as school children. 


What Can Be Done 

Many schoolmen are probably saying, 
“Everything is going along just fine, why 
should I bother with lay participation?” 
School people have much to gain and 
little or nothing to lose by furthering lay 
participation. By accepting such a pro- 
gram they will find their school or school 
system strengthened commensurately. 

Generally speaking, there are two 
major areas involved in lay participation. 
One has to deal with informing the pub- 
lic and the other with utilizing lay re- 
sources. A good public relations program 
is the foundation for effective lay partic- 
ipation in educational affairs. 

Thomas Pullen, Jr., Maryland’s state 
superintendent of public education, has 
written that, “The people have a right 
to know what kind of education is avail- 
able in every school and how closely 
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it approximates the standard education 
in its field.” 

To inform people, public relations are 
necessary. Public relations must be a 
continuous thing. It must follow a pre- 
meditated plan. It cannot be left to 
chance or administered half-heartedly 
or haphazardly. People want to know 
what their children are learning in their 
own particular schools, today. They 
want to be told about the curricula, 
plainly and specifically. Philosophies, ob- 
jectives and goals are broad and vague 
generalities with which most people are 
impatient. Talk about reading, writing 
and arithmetic and how each is taught, 
right now; right here, in this school. 
Parents want to know how they can 
help. And they can help! 

Administrators should plan their pub- 
lic relations program for long term pe- 
riods as well as for short or yearly pe- 
riods. Principals, supervisors, teachers 


and pupils should plan exactly what 


should be done for public relations in a 
particular school and for a_ particular 
year. It must not be sporadic or some- 
thing that pops up its head during Edu- 
cation Week (when many schools are 
careful to invite parents for a very defi- 
nite day and hour, often hoping they 
will not come) or Parents’ Night, for ex- 
ample. Above all, the public relations 
program must not be a sugar-coating 
process or a selling campaign but an 
honest, outright attempt to inform the 
public of the true state-of-the-schools. 
Such knowledge will provide better 
understanding of the education the chil- 
dren are getting. Also, it should provoke 
and stimulate the public to question, 
evaluate, and be ready with construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement if and 
when any of them are invited to partici- 
pate in such activity. 

The public relations program will do 
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the telling for the schoolmen. They, in 
their turn, must be ready to listen to the 
public. Facilities for two-way communi 
cation must be developed by the ad 
ministrators. Techniques for encourag 
ing a flow of communication from th: 
public to the school must be devised 
Educator and layman must talk directly 
to each other. There is no place here for 
ambiguity, equivocation or innuendo. 

Specific communications emanating 
from the local school are probably as 
important as general communications 
from state, regional or national sources. 
Schoolmen have the responsibility of 
teaching lay citizens how to use these 
avenues of communication. 

Whatever the techniques employed, 
they must be organized. Forums, work- 
shops, leadership training _ institutes, 
study groups, community-school coun- 
cils, questionnaires, mass communica- 
tions media or whatever vehicle is used 
must be planned for a long period of 
time. They cannot be used as firemen to 
be called out during a crisis only. Then 
it is too late. Preventive measures are 
more effective than remedial ones. 

Important channels of communication 
lie in the plethora of already existing 
religious, social, civic, fraternal, busi- 
ness, and other organizations in the com- 
munity. The Parent-Teacher Association 
is probably the most convenient and con- 
genial avenue available to schoolmen. 
Here are literally millions of people 
ready to assist, but not to interfere, in 
public school administrative affairs. 
Service clubs are extremely avid for the 
welfare of schools and enroll many 
community leaders who would be will- 
ing and capable of making worthwhile 
contributions in curricula making or 
other school business. These organiza- 
tions could form a community-school 
council representing nearly all of the 
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groups and people in the community. In 
turn, members of this council would 
relay information to their original or- 
ganizations. Thus communication would 
follow a chain reaction trail. 

Besides using the already existing or- 
ganizations, school administrators should 
encourage the formulation of lay study 
groups or commissions, assisting and 
guiding them to function for the purpose 
of improving curricula. Such groups 
would prepare lay leaders to work with 
educators in planning curricula. It is 
possible to have many such groups or 
commissions. 

Workshops or leadership training in- 
stitutes could be conducted by school 
personnel or by laymen, or jointly. 


Among other things, they could develop 
the necessary techniques for keeping 
people informed about their schools and 
how to utilize the special lay talents 
available. Such meetings, in themselves, 
would be an important manifestation of 


lay participation. 

A school system could have a commit- 
tee of educators and laymen which 
continually evaluated the school cur- 
ricula. Such a committee would attempt 
to design measuring instruments. 

Another committee would continually 
evaluate the lay participation program 
and prescribe new ideas and techniques 
which may be tried. Criteria for effec- 
tive lay participation could be drawn. 
Such a committee would be on a school- 
system level. This committee would be 
different from the one above because its 
chief interest would be in the function 
of lay participation, per se, and not in 
curricula. 

Each school, also, could have a lay 
committee, council, or study group (the 
name is not important). School trustees, 
parent-teacher personnel, or service club 
members would make a good nucleus for 
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such a committee. School teachers and 
principals would also be members. This 
should be more than a “paper” com- 
mittee. It would meet regularly and file 
reports with the board of education. 

People who attack the schools or have 
gripes should have a chance to be heard. 
A clearinghouse to hear all grievances 
could be set up by the board of educa- 
tion. Grievances about the curricula 
could be received and considered, sys- 
tematically and intelligently. A record 
would be kept of all complaints and 
continually evaluated. This is where peo- 
ple would be invited to write rather than 
to the editors of newspapers who seldom 
or never respond or make editorial com- 
ment. They would be getting their an- 
swers from the “horse’s mouth,”* so to 
speak. It should terminate much of the 
beating-about-the-bushes and controver- 
sial issues would receive authoritative 
and professional clarification. It could 
avoid much unpleasantness. 

Teachers associations and educational 
fraternities have a responsibility also of 
exploring the possibilities for initiating 
educator-layman teams to deliberate on 
the problems of curricula. Classroom 
teachers, especially, should be receptive 
to the idea. 

Universities which are not already 
doing so could include teaching the 
techniques of implementing lay partic- 
ipation, in their courses, whenever ap- 
propriate. Students who have been ex- 
posed to auspicious possibilities of lay 
participation would accept the idea more 
readily, confidently, and treat it more ef- 
fectively. 


Summary 
The public is appealing for drastic 
changes in the schools’ curricula. Gen- 
erally, schoolmen should encourage and 
accept the thinking of lay citizens on 
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matters of curricula and other school af- 
fairs. Lay participation should be prac- 
ticed on all levels: local, state and na- 
tional. It should be especially evident 
in each school. Administrators would 
develop rapport by acting as coordina- 
tors, synthesizing the ideas of laymen 
and their professional staff. With his 
knowledge and training, the educator 
would seek consensus in curriculum 
making. He would, of course, know how 
to separate the chaff from the grain. 
Educators should foster effective pub- 
lic relations programs to inform the peo- 
ple about their schools. They should en- 
courage the formation of lay groups 
which would evaluate the curricula. 
Laymen and educators should meet to 
discuss ‘and plan adequate school pro- 
grams. Techniques for two-way com- 


munications with provisions for inter- 
pretation and recommendations would 
be devised. The public would be encour- 
aged to question, evaluate and offer sug- 
gestions for improving the curricula or 
other school matters. 

Through lay participation the educa 
tional administrator should expect some 
enlightenment from the expressed, repre- 
sentative, lay point of view. Citizens 
should be better informed and _ school 
programs better understood. Improved 
relationships between schools and pub- 
lic should ensue, manifested in stronger 
support. Most important of all, the effi- 
cacy of lay participation would be meas- 
ured in better curricula and more effec- 
tive schools for the children of America. 
Educational statesmen are needed to do 
this job. 


MARGUERITE H. WIEDEN 


When Lay Citizens Object 


“As long as there are communities and parents and schools, 
there will be objections; and this is a hopeful sign. Without 


objections there would be fewer changes and less rapid growth 


of service.” 


MAY AS WELL confess that in dis- 

cussing the objections of lay citizens 
to education today, I am going to have 
great difficulty in staying with one view- 
point. As a parent of a father of one of 
today’s families and a mother of another 
and as a former president of a state Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, I realize 
full well how parents view the schools. 
At the same time, as a teacher of an 
earlier day and again as one drawn back 
into service at the present time, I am 
equally aware of some problems of the 
profession and the answers of educators 
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to parents’ objections. Hence, if I don't 
slip from the angle of parent to educa- 
tor and back again several times, it will 
indeed be a miracle. 

I know a president of a teachers’ col- 
lege who says frequently when address- 
ing parent groups, “You are stockholders 
in the world’s biggest business, that of 
educating our children. You pay the bill, 
and you should be concerned about how 
the business is run.” He might well add 
to his comparison that, like other stock- 
holders, parents are usually not experts 
in this field and that as long as those 
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they hire for the job are adequate, they 
leave matters to them. Stockholders in 
a successful company very wisely do not 
take over decision-making. This is not to 
say, however, that they should not keep 
a weather eye out and try to understand 
what is being done. 

Let us admit that parents and edu- 
cators share the same objectives and 
also that those objectives are best met 
when both work together in achieving 
them. The PTA has made an excellent 
contribution in bringing together some 
parents and educators and in giving each 
an opportunity of understanding the 
other and of helping in the over-all proj- 
ect. Where there is understanding, par- 
ents have fewer objections. Let us also 
admit that educators, as a rule, have one 
of the poorest public relations programs 
in existence and that in too many com- 
munities the school is a nebulous insti- 
tution to which parents send their chil- 
dren for a good part of life without 


seeing the product they desire, while 
they themselves must foot the bill. No 
wonder there are objections! 


Current Objections 


The most advertised objection of late 
years, of course, is the charge that 
“Johnny Can't Read.” This has been weil 
answered by the statement that while 
Johnny may not read aloud with great 
fluency, he does understand and think 
about, to a greater degree than pupils of 
an earlier day, those things which he does 
read. I know Johnny can read! My per- 
sonal “gripe” in this area is rather that 
Johnny doesn’t read! As a teacher of Eng- 
lish I am overcome with self-condemna- 
tion when I realize that many of my 
pupils will close their books upon com- 
pletion of their formal education and 
thereafter will dip as infrequently as pos- 
sible into anything more involved than 
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condensations or tabloid magazines! It 
salves my feelings a little perhaps to dis- 
cover that many—even most—of these 
young people come from homes in which 
there is little reading material, with par- 
ents preferring TV or other pursuits to a 
speaking acquaintance with the public 
library. In spite of this fact, my real 
job as teacher is to make pupils like to 
read; and so far, I have had to be con- 
tent with relatively little success. 

Again we hear, “Johnny can't spell.” 
On this point, I'm all parent. My son, 
who is otherwise a very bright lad, can’t 
spell either; and parent that I am, in my 
innermost heart I still feel, “That’s the 
school’s job, and the school ought to 
have managed it.” I don’t consider that 
possibly he inherited a blind spot for 
spelling from some ancestor other than 
his immediate parents or that maybe, 
unconvinced of the value of this skill, 
he may have presented a_ stubborn 
streak. 

Actually facts seem to indicate that 
a considerable number of pupils spell 
very well. At the time the Bangor- 
Brewer area in Maine seethed with par- 
ental objections over poor spelling, a 
local PTA and an interested newspaper 
produced some dramatic publicity over 
a program in which present-day grade 
children competed against a team of 
parents in a spelling match. The results 
concurred with those of many similar 
experiments; the boys and girls won! 

Even the mathematics department 
comes in for its share of “knocks.” From 
the businessmen we hear, “Not only are 
graduates unable to spell, but they can’t 
figure.” One superintendent answers 
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this, “Some people just have a knack 
for figures and others do not. Too many 
times objectors judge the effectiveness 
of a course by a few individuals only.” 

A couple of years ago, my community 
offered parents an opportunity to evalu- 
ate the school program. The farmers in 
this great potato county were financially 
embarrassed; too many potatoes were 
being grown in these United States, and 
the bulk of the Aroostook product ar- 
rived at market too late. With many un- 
able to pay taxes, a 10 percent adjust- 
ment across the board was indicated for 
this community; and even though the ap- 
propriation might be the same as the 
preceding year, in the face of rapidly ris- 
ing service costs, this would constitute a 
cut-back. The School Committee was ac- 
quiring headaches over the situation; 
whatever they did, there would be a 
storm of protests. They finally came up 
with the idea of asking parents, through 
the five local PTA’s, to suggest cuts. 
Never did more universal and excited 
participation in PTA meetings take 
place! Now we get to the point. What 
did these parents think yielded least re- 
turns for their money? 

To educators, the first suggestions 
were quite deplorable: “Do away with 
the relatively new positions of Elemen- 
tary Supervisor and High School Li- 
brarian. Leave out Latin and foreign 
languages.” Obviously the majority were 
parents of grade children. Doubtless, 
also, the educators may have been at 
fault; perhaps they had never ade- 
quately “sold” or publicized these posi- 
tions. Incidentally, after due explana- 
tion, these positions were continued. 

Among other suggestions was, “Elim- 
inate the job of Guidance Director.” 
Here the educators writhed a bit, for 
they knew the importance of this 
program. Eventually they reluctantly 
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agreed, realizing that if you can’t have 
all, you have to keep bare essentials and 
that if you have a good administrator 
and good teachers, you have a beginning 
of a guidance program. 


Resolving Issues 


Much as the Junior-Primary was 
valued by the School Committee, this 
had been their first suggestion for cut- 
ting. Here they met a veritable tornado of 
protest—“Anything but Junior-Primary!” 
My personal interpretation is that (a) 
this had been well “sold” in the first 
place and couldn't easily be “unsold”; 
(b) besides being based on solid edu- 
cational theory, it answered a felt need 
of parents who wanted their children 
to start to school earlier. Anyway, Junior- 
Primary stayed in at that particular time. 
Not too long after this, however, grow- 
ing enrollments and lack of facilities 
forced it from the picture. 

All in all, this whole project of com- 
bined evaluation was functional; but it 
would have been better to meet it much 
earlier. In the rush of a deadline, re- 
marks can be made without due con- 
sideration; and it could happen that con- 
fidence in the schools, of vital impor- 
tance to their successful support, could 
be threatened. It is an exceedingly wise 
community indeed in which parents and 
educators together evaluate the program 
before any change is needed. 

Later, a joint lay-educator Planning 
Committee in this same community came 
up with an excellent evaluation of pres- 
ent services. The committee also sug- 
gested, when and if money became 
available, the following curriculum addi- 
tions: physicial education for all, indus- 
trial arts, debating, separate courses in 
college and business English, art, more 
physical and social science, and remedial 
work. They urged considering the ad- 
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visability of introducing into upper 
grades: home economics, industrial arts, 
and typing. The committee realized that 
such additions were contingent on tax- 
payers and that for small communities 
they would be possible only through 
consolidation which, as a result of recent 
state legislation, is increasing rapidly. 

Augusta, Maine, offers a most success- 
ful example of how to resolve lay objec- 
tions. Here a few years back, the School 
Committee, along with the high school 
itself, was subjected to severe lay 
criticism. A Citizens’ Committee was 
formed and, with educators, decided on 
a scientific survey. Under the direction 
of resource services from Harvard Uni- 
versity, they conducted a_ business-like 
study which spread itself over consider- 
able time. Results were not immediate or 
spectacular; but with time, a growing 
harmony and a better informed and 
more tolerant citizenry resulted. In the 
words of the Executive Secretary of the 
Maine Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, much of whose work lay in that com- 
munity, “The effectiveness of the study 
was amazing . . . Buildings, guidance, 
art, and better physical education are 
included in the results.” That this 
Citizens’ Committee is still functioning 
indicates its success. 

Every year there are howls from par- 
ents of those graduates who have gone 
off to college, “Why don't our schools 
better prepare youngsters for college?” 
In some cases, this attitude has to be 
taken with a grain of salt, for we parents 
are but human; and it can’t be our fault 
or that of our offspring when Junior is 
having a hard time. But where there is 
justification for such remarks, the ed- 
ucator can only answer again, “More 
money is needed. We have every par- 
ent’s child here, and our first duty is to 
do our best by all. Give us smaller 
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classes, dedicated teachers, and the best 
of equipment!” 


Methods and Discipline 


Now we come to what in my mind is 
the core of all objections, the change in 
method—and to avoid controversy, we 
shall not term it “progressive.” Rather 
we mean an approach by which the 
pupil's interest and willing participation 
are courted, rather than the earlier 
“Learn pages 74-85 for tomorrow” 
method. We parents brush all this busi- 
ness aside; what we look for is subject- 
mastery and A’s on the rank card. For 
lack of another phrase we may even call 
it, “a good solid foundation” or the 
“3 R's.” And when we parents can locate 
no other “whipping boy” for possible 
school inadequacy, we lay it on “these 
new methods.” We teachers are pleased 
when we can achieve this priceless 
interest on the part of pupils, for we 
know that thereby they will get far more 
facts even than we ask and that they will 
retain them longer. We, too, should like 
pupils to master our subjects; and we do 
our best, laying our hand to any method 
at all. 

Another criticism, related to the pre- 
ceding one, is “The schools have no dis- 
cipline nowadays!” If by that is meant 
that you can’t hear a pin drop, you can't. 
But adults don’t do their work in an 
atmosphere of deadly quiet. Examined 
with understanding, today’s average 
classroom exhibits not disorder but only 
the normal stir that accompanies work. 
So again is indicated more lay knowl- 
edge of the reasons for change in 
approach, and this in turn goes back to 
the need for a stronger public relations 
program. 

I dislike to bring up this next point, for 
fear of being misunderstood, but today’s 
pupils—most of them—are not the same 
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as their grandparents who may have 
occupied the same seats. I recall that I 
sat in school, not even hoping for any- 
thing interesting but assuming the 
whole process was a series of jobs I 
had to do. I asked no questions, nor 
did I quibble. I didn’t know for what 
reason I learned these things, many of 
which I never have used; but it wouldn’t 
have occurred to me nor would I have 
dared to raise a question. 

The whole philosophy of rearing the 
young, both in and outside the home, 
has changed. We parents have read so 
many articles on bringing up children 
that we wonder whether we are doing 
anything right. We are told, “Children 
are people, too,” and we don’t want to 
stunt our child’s personality and capa- 
bilities; and as we have begun, we must 
finish. We have invited his questioning, 
and this he does with gusto. Naturally 
when he gets to school, he is still ques- 
tioning, in relation to subject matter, not 
only “Why?” but “What for?” Thus the 
old assignment, “Study the next 15 
pages,” doesn’t answer any more; and 
thank heavens the school has been alert 
enough to change with the need! 





Now in defense of young people: | 
believe with all my heart that we need 
not worry about them. They are rea 
people, there in the classroom, perhaps 
even more so than they show themselves 
to be at home. They are intelligent; their 
responses to lessons are not limited to 
textbook information; they can and do 
think; and that is what they will need 
most to do in their world tomorrow. It 
we parents despair a little of fine man- 
ners and gracefully expressed apprecia- 
tion from our young folks, we may have 
to wait for a bit; these will come with 
the “twenties,” and the reward will be 
well worth the waiting. 

As long as there are communities and 
parents and schools, there will be objec- 
tions; and this is a hopeful sign. Without 
objections, there would be _ fewer 
changes and less rapid growth of service. 
Without objections there would be less 
sitting down of parents and educators 
to figure out objectives, less common 
understanding or working together to 
bring about aims; and without lay 
understanding there would never— 
never—be bigger school appropriations. 
Here’s to more and better objections! 





DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN AND YOUTH (New Revision) 


GEORGE V. SHEVIAKOV AND Fritz REDL 
New Revision by Sys. K. RicHARDSON 
64 pages $1.00 


This booklet is written for teachers, students, and parents eager to gain new 
insight into the theory and practice of democratic discipline. 


It is a sound, yet sparkling treatment of problems of discipline and self-control. 


Describes the kind of discipline we're looking for, the growth toward self-guidance, 
and the “three main headaches” of group discipline. 


Dramatizes the teacher's role in educating for self-discipline. 


Discusses democratic principles to guide our practices. 


Analyzes what most frequently “goes wrong” in school groups. 


Order from: ASCD, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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MAYBELLE K. CHAPMAN 


What Lay Citizens Appreciate 
about Their Schools 


When citizens look objectively at their schools, they find much 


to praise, much to commend. 


T SOMETIMES seems as though the 

American people’s favorite indoor 
sport these days is criticizing their pub- 
lic schools. Magazine articles by the 
dozen and in all kinds of publications 
try to prove that school children don't 
need “costly palaces” or to demonstrate 
that we are less well educated today 
than we were fifty years ago. 

Now, no thinking person would deny 
that our schools are far from perfect; 
that they have not yet solved the prob- 
lem of how to do a ‘really successful job 
of educating all of our young people to 
their highest potential; and that we all 
need to lend our best and most con- 
structive efforts to the problems faced 
by our democracy today if we are to 
make our total educational system as 
effective as it needs to be. But it is also 
important that we look honestly at what 
we have in our public schools and that 
we count our assets as well as our 
liabilities. Most of us seem to find it very 
easy to be critical and are all too prone 
to ignore the value of what we already 
have. 





MAYBELLE K. CHAPMAN is school di- 
rector, Edmonds School District 15, 
Edmonds, Washington. Mrs. Chapman 
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A Positive Approach 

The experience of looking on the posi- 
tive side of the ledger and of answer- 
ing the question, “What do you appre- 
ciate about your schools?” was refresh- 
ing and satisfying to the writer of this 
article as well as to those to whom she 
posed this question. It was interesting 
to observe people’s reactions when the 
question was put to them. For a minute 
or two they looked baffled and some- 
what at a loss as to how to answer, but 
once they got started they seemed sur- 
prised to find how many things they did 
like, and many seemed to get real en- 
joyment out of thinking in positive 
terms. At the end of one session of this 
sort—a PTA executive board meeting 
attended by about 20 people—someone 
remarked, “It’s nice to be looking for 
things we appreciate about our schools, 
and not finding fault.” To which every- 
one present readily agreed. 

The people who were asked to ap- 
praise their schools are either parents 
of children in the schools of our district 
or are recent graduates from our high 
school. Most of them are individuals 
with more than average knowledge of 
and interest in their schools, the parents 
being PTA and community leaders and 
the former students having been active 
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in school affairs. They live in a district 
which is a middle-class, suburban resi- 
dential area 15 miles north of the city 
of Seattle. It is a very rapidly growing 
district with a school population (K-12) 
of nearly 10,000, and increasing at the 
rate of about 1000 pupils per year. Its 
pattern and problems are more or less 
typical of districts adjacent to all the 
metropolitan centers in Washington 
State and, perhaps, in many other parts 
of the nation. 

In gathering opinions and impressions 
from the various individuals and groups 
questioned, no attempt was made to do 
a scientific job of sampling opinion or to 
make a random selection of persons to 
be interviewed. It is important to note, 
however, that practically all those ques- 
tioned were people whose opinions are 
based on a firm foundation of close con- 
tact with their schools over a consider- 
able period of time. 


What Are the Good Points? 


Having defined the kind of people 
who responded and the type of district 
upon which the answer to our question 
is based, it may be well now to ask, 
“What do these people like about their 
schools?” The areas of comment fall into 
several well-defined categories: teach- 
ing, relationship between school and 
home, special services, curriculum, build- 
ings and their use. 

From practically everyone, whether 
parent or recent student, the first answer 
related to teachers. Some said, “I like it 
that our teachers are interested in the 
students as individuals.” This came par- 
ticularly from those who had recently 
graduated and who immediately began 
recalling how this teacher or that had 
been so interested in helping the stu- 
dents, not only in class but after school, 
too. Others said, “I’m happy that our 
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teachers hold the pupils to high stand 
ards and see to it that they do thei 
best.” Still others expressed it in thes: 
terms: “I appreciate the high quality 
of our teachers.” “I like having the teach 
ers make me feel welcome when I visi' 
my child’s school.” All of these responses 
reinforced the writer's own conviction 
that good teachers are the key to suc- 
cessful education, and are and should 
be the object of our deepest apprecia- 
tion. 

Parents were quick to praise the par- 
ent-teacher conferences which have re- 
placed two of the four quarterly report 
cards in our elementary schools. In fact, 
one father, whose working hours are 
such that he is never free to attend a 
PTA meeting, even if he would, took 
time off from his business to attend 
the conferences scheduled with his 
daughters’ teachers. His remark was, 
“That’s the best way to get parents into 
the schools, especially the ones who feel 
uncertain or uncomfortable about visit- 
ing school when there isn’t some special 
reason for going.” Others saw the con- 
ferences as a means of getting more 
comprehensive and comprehensible in- 
formation on how their children were 
progressing in school, and were appre- 
ciative of the planned opportunity which 
the conferences present for meeting with 
the teachers. 

Another favorable comment, which 
was made again and again, related to 
the closeness of contact which exists 
between parents and the schools. Peo- 
ple are made to feel at home when they 
visit school, and to know that they are 
welcome at all times. The opinion was 
expressed that the kind of PTA which 
we have had for many years in our 
older schools, and which organizes an- 
other unit whenever we open a new 
school (one or two each year), has 
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helped to build a strong and friendly 
relationship between home and school. 

Appreciation of our schools did not 
stop there. The importance of the spe- 
cial services which our district has come 
to offer in recent years was also recog- 
nized. These include speech and _ hear- 
ing testing and therapy, home teaching 
for incapacitated children, special class- 
room instruction for the physically or 
mentally handicapped who are capable 
of attending school, and the full-time 
services of a school psychologist to help 
solve the problems of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

Various aspects of the curriculum 
came in for special comment. Parents 
were happy that foreign languages are 
being offered to fifth and sixth graders 
as part of an enrichment program for 
the rapid learners, or so-called gifted 
children. French or Spanish are the two 
languages usually taught, but in one ele- 
mentary school a quite remarkable class 
in Norwegian is being given. Last year 
the class produced a program, “Christ- 
mas in Norway,” for the Educational 
Television Channel in Seattle, and parti- 
cipated in several international celebra- 
tions, which gave the children a better 
understanding of other peoples and their 
customs. 

The instrumental music program 
which starts in the fourth grade was 
favorably mentioned, while the musical 
and dramatic productions of our high 
school students as well as the beautiful 
work which they turn out in the arts and 
crafts courses came in for a deserved 
share of praise. 

Parents seemed gratified that in our 
schools today a conscious and continu- 
ing effort is made to relate the subject 
matter being studied to the world in 
which we are living. They also felt that 
textbooks, especially those in the social 
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sciences, have improved tremendously 
both in eye-appeal and in style of writ- 
ing since the days when they were in 
school. 

Parents and former students alike 
were appreciative of various experiences 
which our schools offer to children and 
young people. Participation in student 
government and other activities, involve- 
ment in the sports program, either as 
players or in other roles, traveling on 
school buses, learning better health and 
nutrition habits through the classroom 
lunch program, these and many other ex- 
periences growing out of phases of school 
activity apart from regular class work 
enable individuals to acquire new skills 
which help them to become more mature 
and capable human beings. 

Having expressed themselves about 
what goes on inside their schools, peo- 
ple also said that they like the new mod- 
ern school buildings, finding their func- 
tional design with its emphasis on light 
and color very appealing and attractive. 
As in the case of textbooks, they com- 
pared the present-day structures with 
those which they remembered from 
childhood and liked the new much better 
than the old. 

Nor was type of construction the only 
point regarding buildings which was 
lauded. Parents were also deeply appre- 
ciative that our school buildings are 
used to house community affairs practi- 
cally every night of the week. In addi- 
tion to the PTA’s, the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, safety councils, garden clubs, 
political organizations, and other groups 
too numerous and varied to mention use 
school buildings for their meeting places. 
This is as it should be, for schools belong 
to the people and should be centers for 
their activities. 

Here, briefly, are some reactions of a 
variety of people in one school district 
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to their schools. That the ideas expressed 
by these individuals are not unlike those 
which would be found among residents 
of other parts of this state is borne out 
by a recent public opinion poll. 


Results of a Survey 

Less than two years ago the Wash- 
ington Education Association decided 
to find out what the people of the state 
of Washington thought about their 
schools. The association engaged the 
services of an eminent California re- 
search firm to conduct a statewide sur- 
vey of public attitudes toward teachers 
and schools in this state. 

One of the questions which the sur- 
vey included relates directly to the sub- 
ject of this article. Those who were inter- 
viewed were asked, “If you were prais- 
ing the schools or school system, what 
would you praise most?” Statewide, 39 
percent of the respondents placed the 
teachers first; 23 percent ranked teach- 
ing methods at the top, while 18 percent 
mentioned the modern buildings and 
equipment first. Various aspects of the 
curriculum and scattered miscellaneous 
items account for the rest. These find- 
ings, scientifically arrived at, are amaz- 
ingly similar to the responses which 













came from the people whom I ques- 
tioned in my own district. 

Both sets of results corroborate the 
impressions which I have gleaned from 
people in all parts of the state with 
whom I have had opportunity to talk 
and work during the past four or five 
years. Numerous “Little White House 
Education Conferences” have been held 
in this state, many of them at the com- 
munity and county levels, two of them 
being statewide meetings. I have been 
privileged to participate in many of 
them, and from them have gained in- 
sights into the attitudes of many citizens 
regarding their schools. 

By and large, lay citizens who have 
been close enough to their schools to 
have a solid factual basis for their opin- 
ions appreciate the work which is being 
done by teachers, administrators, and 
school boards to meet the challenge of 
providing a good educational opportu- 
nity for all of our children. These are 
the people who are positive and con- 


structive in their approach. These are | 


the people whose evaluation of what 
still needs to be done and whose sug- 
gestions for improvement should and 
will be accepted in the spirit in which 
they are offered. 
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Helping the Public 


RAYMOND L. COLLINS 
and HENRY M. BRICKELL 


Participate in Curriculum Development 


Orderly patterns of public participation can help give school 
people “a small chance to influence the choice of worthwhile 


content and a big chance to explain why we teach as we do.” 


UBLIC interest has done more than 

professional initiative to improve the 
curriculum of the American public 
school. Time and again over the years— 
as often today as ever—current public 
concerns have split the narrow frame of 
the curriculum, eagerly poured in new 
ideas, reluctantly subtracted old ones, 
then left us to shape a structure around 
the whole. 

As a profession we can honestly boast 
that our schools are marvelously respon- 
sive to the emerging needs of our society. 
We cannot with equal honesty claim that 
we have often pioneered major changes 
in curriculum content. Even our best 
schools have been little more than will- 
ing followers. Any pioneering we have 
done in curriculum has usually been a 
matter of clearing land after someone 
else has driven off the Indians and 
established a settlement. Left to our own 
devices, we might never have traded 
Latin for driver education as the public 
has done; might never have started pre- 
flight training during the war, or, having 
started it, most certainly would have 
clung tenaciously to it. 


Principles and Practice 


The road to a better curriculum must 
be laid over a public right of way. Often 
a new route is opened by enthusiastic 
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citizens even as we steer the schools 
down the old roads. Sometimes we peer 
along the new roadbed, aghast at its 
direction, wishing we had walked with 
the surveyors. We are learning that one 
way to accompany the citizens who are 
thinking up new directions for the school 
is to organize their interest as soon as it 
develops. The patterns will differ in each 
community, but here are some useful 
principles along with some examples of 
practice. 

Principle 1. The Board of Education is 
the “citizens committee” which must 
stand at the central filtering point for all 
curriculum improvement. However, di- 
rect intervention by the Board in the 
perpetual process of change is not neces- 
sary as long as the shifts are in keeping 
with the Board’s clear intentions for the 
curriculum. 


Practice. Review the Board’s role with 
the staff occasionally. Write an annual 
news story on the Board and its work 
which will remind the public of the 
Board’s relationship to the curriculum. 
Don’t let even a long tradition of direct, 
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friendly cooperation between staff and 
laymen on curriculum change—much of 
which may not have involved Board 
members directly—obscure the Board's 
ultimate responsibility. 

Principle 2. The Board should estab- 
lish clearly its general intentions for the 
schools and in this manner extend its 
influence over all efforts by laymen to 
improve the curriculum. It should also 
set forth the relationships which should 
exist between citizen groups, the Board 
and the staff. 


Practice. Adopt a sound set of written 
policies governing types of problems 
citizens will be invited to study, kinds of 
study groups to be used, appointment of 
members, powers of committees, etc. 
Then send some short-lived groups to 
dig out facts, collect opinions, think 
things over, and suggest curriculum im- 
provements. Send longer-lived groups to 
act as miniature Boards of Education to 
oversee the curriculum for adult stu- 
dents or working teen-agers. Use others 
to help special departments such as 
health, music and guidance interpret 
their programs to the public. 

Principle 3. Citizens can begin by 
helping survey student needs. They can 
continue by suggesting what might be 
taught to meet those needs. Later they 
can join the teacher in the classroom as 
rich sources of knowledge and insight, 
can even freshen the teaching itself by 
taking a turn. 

Practice. Keep a Human Resources 
File of willing and able people, listing 
their jobs, their specialties, their travels, 
their strengths. (Try the hand-sorting 
punched cards like the “McBee Keysort” 
system if you have a lot of names.) Dip 
into the file when the Board wants a 
group to look at elementary mathe- 
matics; when the senior high principal 
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wants a follow-up of college entrants, 
when a teacher wants an expert on 
Antarctica. 

Principle 4. The problem to be studicd 
should be selected by someone in a 
position to see and weigh all needs. A 
momentary flare-up of public interest 
should not set off a full-scale study while 
larger problems go unsolved. 

Practice. The principal with his faculty 
council, the superintendent with his ad- 
visory cabinet, and the Board with its 
administrative staff should anticipate 
citizen interest and should know in ad- 
vance what aspect of the curriculum 
should be studied next. At the first stir- 
ring of active citizen concern about the 
program of one building or of the entire 
system, the staff or the Board, as appro- 
priate, should invite the laymen to start 
in, or stand by, to study a significant 
problem. 


Principle 5. The structure of the group 
should grow from the character of the 
problem. 


Practice. A hundred employers can be 
polled for suggestions on practical pre- 
vocational training for terminal gradu- 
ates. Forty mothers can meet in small 
groups to trade ideas with teachers on 
who should teach what about sex to fifth 
and sixth grade youngsters. A dozen 
thoughtful citizens can weigh what is 
happening to the gifted and decide 
whether it is good enough. One scientist 
can meet with the junior high depart- 
ment to work out plans for a laboratory 
approach to teaching seventh graders. 
Take a day or take a year, but fit the 
method to the problem. 


Principle 6. Many different people, 
representing the varied community, 


should be asked to help. 


Practice. Ask for nominees (not volun- 
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teers) at PTA meetings, at School Board 
sessions, and through the school news 
bulletins. Ask those who have served to 
suggest others. Keep plugging the “wait- 
ing list” idea. Collect a hatful of names 
of “people willing to help but willing to 
wait until needed. You need a well- 
stocked pool of talent in order to fish out 
a balanced string of people on short 
notice. 


Principle 7. Study groups will need 
help. They may need books or postage 
or travel money. They may need a com- 
mittee secretary, a typist, or outside con- 
sultants. They will need a place and a 
time to meet and reminders to be there. 


Practice. Plan to provide the help. 
Budget the money and alert the staff. 
Tell the citizens group when it is formed 
what type of help it can expect and who 
will arrange for it. Appoint a member of 
the staff or the Board to provide per- 
sonal liaison between the group and the 
schools. 


Principle 8. The staff must take part, 
but not take over. This is a tender busi- 
ness. The citizen considering curriculum 
inevitably treads on the very boundary 
of professional prerogative. We meet 
him there, face to face, our toes tingling, 
watching. This is natural and good. But 
we must not dismay him with fearsome 
mien or by flaunting our superior knowl- 
edge. 

Practice. Have a staff council, for one 
building or for the system as appro- 
priate, review in advance the topics 
which will be explored by citizens 
groups. Keep the staff informed by occa- 
sional bulletins or announcements as the 
actual study progresses. After the citi- 
zens finish, tell the staff what they have 
produced, and distill staff reaction so 
that it can be considered before the 
citizens’ report is acted upon. 
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Principle 9. The citizens groups must 
report to someone who is in a position to 
take decisive action. Otherwise when the 
final report is announced the general 
nodding of heads may be followed by 
nothing more than peaceful sleep. 


Practice. It is probably best for the 
citizens group to be appointed by the 
school official (or group) which will 
decide the fate of the citizens’ eventual 
recommendations. The Board, a_prin- 
cipal, or a department head—whoever 
is directly responsible for the curriculum 
area under study—should be recognized 
by the citizens as a person or group to 
whom the final report must be directed. 


Principle 10. Laymen who help in 
curriculum development deserve public 
recognition. The other source of satis- 
faction for the laymen is to see the 
schools improve. Although they may be 
denied the latter satisfaction, the former 
should always be provided. 


Practice. Ask the group to meet jointly 
with the Board or staff to render its 
report. Arrange a PTA meeting at which 
the group can present its findings to the 
public. Announce the committee’s major 
conclusions in local newspapers. Publish 
its recommendations in the school news- 
letter, naming members. 


All of this can help us on two fronts. 
Despite the vigor with which we insist 
that “Citizens should decide the what 
but not the how,” the fact is that the 
power of public preference touches 
both. Formal homework in the elemen- 
tary grades probably has as little to 
recommend itself as homogeneous abil- 
ity grouping. Teacher opinion conflicts 
and the research is enigmatic. Mean- 
while homework is common and homo- 
geneous grouping is rare in our elemen- 
tary schools, not because of their estab- 
lished educative usefulness, but because 
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the American people remain convinced 
that homework has value but have de- 
cided that homogeneous grouping hurts 
more than it helps. 

The reason we worry so much about 
“building public understanding” is simply 
that if the people don’t like what we 
are doing they won't let us do it. We 
build only the curriculum and use only 
the teaching methods which the active 
school public has learned to accept. At 
the present stage in our evolution as a 


profession, educational research is stil] 
a ship afloat on the tides of public 
opinion—now awash—now lifted high—- 
not without power of its own but ever 
moved by a larger force. We must still 
depend on persuasion rather than solid 
proof to convince the public that modern 
methods are valid. Orderly patterns of 
public participation give us a_ small 
chance to influence the choice of worth- 
while content and a big chance to ex- 
plain why we teach as we do. 


L. T. CAMP 


Three-Way Conferences 
Assist Lay Participation 


The three-way conference brings together child, parent and 
teacher in a setting that induces greater understanding and 


confidence. 


HE TEACHERS classroom position 

is a most favored one for building and 
establishing working relationships with 
parents. He has the day by day contact 
with the parent’s most valuable posses- 
sion—his child. Thus of all professional 
personnel, the teacher usually has a most 
favorable opportunity for communicat- 
ing with the parents. 

In order for the schools to guide 
students in terms of a common orienta- 
tion, adults responsible for children at 
home and at school must reflect consist- 
ent ideas and values. Both parents and 
teachers can build an understanding of 

L. T. CAMP is principal, Indialantic Ele- 

mentary School, Melbourne, Florida. 
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the life of the child at home and at 
school. In such an interchange the 
child’s aspirations, attitudes and beliefs 
become a working basis for establishing 
a more worthwhile educational pro- 
gram. Children are the benefactors when 
parents share in the development and 
functioning of the school progress. 

In the program of parent participation 
one of the most significant ways devised 
for parent and teacher to exchange ideas 
and work together is the three-way con- 
ference. This contact with the home 
does much to develop better understand- 
ing and cooperative effort. The parents 
possess unique knowledge and under- 
standing of their children and it is wise 
for the teacher to tap this resource. A 
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teacher is a temporary, changing factor 
in the education of the child; whereas, 
upon mothers and fathers falls con- 
tinuous educational responsibility. For 
example, by the time the child has 
reached the fifth grade, his parents have 
had from 10 to 11 years of close associa- 
tion and constant observation of their 
child’s progress and development, while 
a teacher has had, at best, but a casual 
acquaintance with the group assigned to 
his room to add to the wide over-all 
knowledge of children in general which 
he may possess. 

Examples are given of data revealed 
in conferences that assisted one class- 
room teacher in improving and develop- 
ing the curriculum for the individual 
child on a fifth grade level. 

John’s conference offers an example in 
which both the child and the mother felt 
the freedom and opportunity to discuss 
an academic problem and to make 
specific recommendations. 


Teacher: John, how do you like school? 

John: 1 like it. It’s fun, but I wish we had 
longer recesses for I like to play. Next to 
recess I like gym best. 

Teacher: 1m glad you enjoy school, natu- 
rally, but how do you like the library? 

John: I don’t like to read. 

Mrs. Allen: Now, Mr. Camp, this is what 
really worries me. He reads a lot of comics 
and Dr. Doolittle books, but that’s all. 

Teacher: John, have you thought about 
why you don't like to read? 

John: Oh, I don’t know, I never have 
liked to read. There isn’t time, for one thing. 

Teacher: Maybe you just look for other 
things to do. 

Mrs. Allen: Yes, I think he does. There 
are many times he has nothing to do and 
he could be reading. I have bought him a 
number of books. 

Teacher: People read for many reasons. 
One reads for entertainment, or he may 
read for information. How do you think you 
would do in all your subjects if you read 
only for entertainment? 

John: Pretty poor. 
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Teacher: John, let me tell how I see the 
picture and you tell me if I hit the nail on 
the head. If you are working and if any- 
thing is going on in the room that looks 
like play, you quit and join. Am I right? 

John: Yes, you are. 

Teacher: What can you do? 

John: When someone asks me to pass a 
note I can say no, or if someone begins to 
talk to me while I’m working I can tell them 
that I will talk to them later. 

Teacher: Now, how about social studies? 

John: In social studies, you don’t give me 
time enough to read what is assigned. 

Teacher: Vll try to help you in social 
studies and library if you want me to. The 
librarian and I can give you more time in 
helping you select books, and I can give 
you some assistance in social studies in the 
afternoon free period. 

Mrs. Allen: What can I do to help? 

Teacher: ''d suggest your reading aloud 
to John, or John reading aloud to you. Why 
not change around after deciding among 
yourselves which you want to do? Then 
some evenings after John has read an assign- 
ment silently, you might ask him some ques- 
tions about the material and discuss the main 
topics. Too, you might examine for reading 
interest the books that you are buying for 
John. John, what do you think? 

John: Yd like for Mother to help me. 

Mrs. Allen: John, I will work some with 
you every night. You don’t know how much 
better I feel, now that I know more about 
John’s problems and how I can help. Mr. 
Camp, I’m sure that I will need help from 
vou as time goes by. May I phone for an 
appointment, or are you too busy? 

Teacher: Please feel free to call me any 
time. If we can get John interested in read- 
ing on his own, our job will be made easier 
and his reading will be more beneficial to 
him. 


The honesty of each person gave op- 
portunity to analyze John’s academic 
problems and to agree on respective 
responsibilities. The teacher saw almost 
immediate results due to John’s self- 
discipline and reading habits. It seemed 
that John had assumed higher standards 
for himself, and much of his success 
was attributed to his mother’s help. She 
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followed through on the suggestions 
made in the conference. 

One of the significant aspects of regu- 
larly scheduled conferences is that the 
teacher does not spend undue time on 
the children working in the lower quar- 
tile of the group. Equal time is given 
to the average and the gifted child. 
Mothers of these children appreciate 
having the chance to talk to the teacher 
about how to develop their child’s 
ability. Such an example is shown in 
Bonnie’s conference. 

Teacher: Bonnie, you do excellent work 
in all your subjects. You are popular, a 
strong leader and a good influence. There 
isn't much I can say about your school 
work. I'd like to know if you have special 
interests that you follow outside of school. 

Bonnie: I like to draw. 

Mrs. Bell: At home she has a _ pencil, 
crayon or paints in her hand all the time. 
It’s disgusting. (The mother laughed at this 
point, but it was evident that there was some 
feeling back of the comment.) 

Teacher: I have noticed that you have 


drawn pictures of girls in class and you do 
a beautiful job in drawing their wardrobes. 
Have you ever thought about being a fashion 
designer? 


Mrs. Bell: I think she has. Everytime I 
get a magazine she looks through it to see 
what all the girls are wearing. 

Teacher: Do you two talk together about 
the fashions, colors and materials? 

Mrs. Bell: We talk about the styles casu- 
ally, but you help me to realize how much 
more I could do. 

Teacher: You recall at our mothers’ meet- 
ing that we decided to help the children 
in spending their time in more worthwhile 
activities, and I think here’s a real oppor- 
tunity to enrich Bonnie’s background by 
discussing styles, getting books from the 
library, and talking to her about dress 
designing. Bonnie, you have an unusual 
talent in drawing. The girls you draw are 
beautiful and you certainly know how to 
blend colors. 

Mrs. Bell: You know, I have thought of 
her drawing as a whim, but I can see now 
that this is a real interest and that I can 
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do a lot in maintaining and extending this 
interest. I don’t know why I'm so late in 
waking up. 

Teacher: Bonnie, there is much interest- 
ing pictorial material that you two will want 
to review together. You and your mother 
have great fun in store for you in comparing 
styles, finding out about colors that g go well 
together, and examining materials. How 
about you and a group of interested friends 
planning a style show for the rest of the 
class? 

Bonnie: I'd love that. 

Teacher: Remind me to tell you what I 
have in mind later. (Before school the fol- 
lowing day, the teacher discussed with Bon- 
nie the possibility of a style show. He talked 
to all the girls, who enthusiastically agreed 
to participate. They planned the program 
and decided to schedule it at 1:15 P.M. 
one week later, enabling them to return to 
school from lunch wearing the costumes. 
The girls modeled school clothes, a riding 
habit, sport and party dresses. Background 
piano music was played by one of the boys 
in the class. They gave programs to the boys 
and to their guests, a visiting fifth grade 
class. ) 


The conference helped to change Mrs. 
Bell’s attitude about Bonnie’s ability. She 
began to express an appreciation for her 
daughter's talent and began to plan 
many avenues that would convert what 
she considered “doodling” into a worth- 
while adventure. The teacher dignified 
and gave importance to Bonnie’s artistic 
skill. He provided a school outlet that 
gave her further direction and involved 
other children in a stimulating social 
relationship. 

In Howard’s conference, the teacher 
discovered that Mr. Morgan would be 
a valuable resource person to visit the 
class. 

Teacher: Howard, one thing that I would 
like to bring up before we leave, is you 
homework. It seems to me that you are get- 
ting a little careless in your written assign- 
ments. You have had to recopy seve ral of 


your papers recently. Why is this? 
Howard: Just in a hurry, I guess. 
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Mrs. Morgan: Mr. Camp, I try to look 
over the children’s homework each night, 
but I haven’t had the time these last few 
nights. Mr. Morgan is gone so much of 
the time which leaves all responsibility to 
me. He’s been gone two weeks this trip. 

Howard: He sent me a menu from a 
swanky restaurant in Beirut the other day. 

Teacher: Is he visiting several places or 
is he working in Lebanon primarily? 

Mrs. Morgan: He stopped in a few cities 
in Europe, but he is spending most of his 
time in the Middle East. 

Teacher: Howard, since the News Film- 
strip we study each week nearly always has 
news coverage of the Middle East, do you 
think your father would come in to talk to 
us when he returns? 

Howard: Sure, I think so. 

Mrs. Morgan: He will be glad to and he 
is taking pictures. I think that will make 
it more interesting to the children. 

Teacher: Howard, let me know when your 
father returns and I shall call and arrange 
his visit. 

Mr. Morgan was delighted with his 
invitation and pleased that he could 
show pictures and tell the class about 
conditions he had found in the Middle 
East. He was surprised at the amount of 
knowledge that the children had learned 
about the area through the weekly News 
Filmstrip. His color pictures were 


flashed on the screen by the opaque pro- 
jector and snapshots were shown from 
Egypt, Lebanon, Iran, and Iraq. In- 
cluded in the scenes were people, build- 
ings, animals, a water reservoir and 
filters, oil wells, and topography. The 
information was current and clearly ex- 
plained. Children took an active part in 
the discussion for they were familiar 
with the content. They thought it a real 
treat to have Howard’s father visit the 
class and present such a colorful account 
of his Asian trip. 

The school curriculum can be 
riched, more and more, through closer 
contacts between home and school. Not 
only are parents volunteering to come 
into the classroom but they are suggest- 
ing how other citizens of the community 
can help in building concepts relating 
to what is being studied in class. 

The nature of the three-way confer- 
ence leads to greater understanding and 
confidence, for the atmosphere is educa- 
tive rather than disciplinary. The con- 
ference brings together child, parent and 
teacher, the people most concerned in 
helping the child receive greatest value 
from his educational opportunities. 


en- 
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What Difference 


Does Crowding Make? 


Children, teachers, program and community are affected when 


classrooms and schools are overcrowded. 


Pledge to Children 


To YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, 


we the members of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give 
you our love, so that you may grow 
with trust in yourself ‘and in others. 


We will recognize your worth as a 
person and we will help you to 
strengthen your sense of belonging. 


We will respect your right to be 
yourself and at the same time help 
you to understand the rights of 
others, so that you may experience 
cooperative living. 

We will help you to develop initia- 
tive and imagination, so that you 
may have the opportunity freely to 
create. 


We will encourage your curiosity 


HE CITIZENS of the United States 

expressed their intentions toward chil- 
dren through the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Does crowding in the classrooms 
across the nation have any effect upon 
the carrying out of those intentions? 
Does crowding tear down the very 
values we are trying to attain for chil- 
dren when we say we will recognize 
your worth as a person, respect your 
right to be yourself and at the same 
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and your pride in workmanship, so 
that you may have the satisfaction 
that comes from achievement. 


We will provide the conditions for 
wholesome play that will add to your 
learning, to your social experience, 
and to your happiness. 


We will provide you with reward- 
ing educational opportunities, so that 
you develop your talents and con- 
tribute to a better world. 

We will protect you against exploita- 
tion and undue hazards and help 
you grow in health and strength. 


time help you understand the rights of 
others, help you develop initiative and 
imagination, encourage your curiosity 
and your pride in workmanship, provide 
you with rewarding educational oppor- 
tunties, and protect you against ex- 
ploitation? 


What Crowding Does... 
Does crowding really make a differ- 
ence? Here is what people who are living 
in the midst of it say crowding does to 
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children, to teachers, to the program 
offered and procedures used, to the 
parents and to the community. 


_, . To the Children 


We know that the school setting and 
schedule should promote the physical 
well-being and mental health of chil- 
dren; yet crowding increases tension and 
nervousness. Children fatigue more 
quickly. Increased bustle and noise in 
halls, lunchroom and playground tire 
children as well as teachers. The class- 
room atmosphere should be conducive to 
a thoughtful approach to work and to 
sustained effort, but crowding makes it 
difficult to concentrate and inattention js 
actually encouraged because a_ child 
must become immune to many sounds. 

A sense of worth and self-respect is 
essential both to personal development 
and to learning; yet constantly being in 
large groups implies that no one child 
is very important, and for some individ- 
uals, such a feeling can contribute to a 
destructive self-image. Constantly being 
in large groups also deprives the child 
of the individual attention from the 
teacher, which is necessary if the child 
is to feel reasonably secure and if his 
particular needs in learning and _per- 
sonal growth are to be detected and pro- 
vided for. Most of the time, a child learns 
over a bridge of human relationships. If 
the relationship between teacher and 
pupil becomes extremely diluted through 
the number of persons to whom the 
teacher is relating himself, then the 
learning situation is weakened. 

We know that rapid learners and 
talented youngsters need to have their 
abilities discovered and nurtured. Yet 
when children are kept in large groups, 
it is difficult (a) for the potential abili- 
ties to be called into play, (b) for teach- 
ers to be always alert enough to detect 
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fleeting signs, (c) for teachers to gather 
resources and create opportunities that 
will stimulate the further growth of 
abilities. Furthermore, children with 
high energy output, whose abilities are 
often prized in small groups, tend to be- 
come a problem in large classes. 

We know that pupils struggling with 
developmental tasks and the demands of 
self-control need guidance and patience 
from teachers. But discipline problems 
tend to increase in large classes, for the 
sheer proximity of people invites minor 
troubles and annoyances and _ over- 
stimulation occurs for the more excitable 
children. The fragile hold on self-control 
is easily lost. The disturbing situation 
becomes a drain on the physical and 
emotional strength of both teachers and 
pupils. 


. . . To the Teachers 


As indicated in the preceding para- 
graph, teachers are unable to fulfill their 
obligations and use their professional 
potential when classes are crowded. 
They live constantly with a sense of 
baffement, for on the one hand their 
professional judgment is pointing to what 
needs to be done for each individual or 
challenging the teacher to find out what 
needs to be done, while, on the other 
hand, the presence of large numbers 
tends to obscure the individual, making 
it difficult to detect needs. Large 
amounts of time and energy must go 
to routine explanations and activities of 
daily living in the classroom. Teachers 
feel pressed by the conflicting demands. 
In turn hurried, harassed teachers affect 
learning conditions adversely. 
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Perhaps the most detrimental effect 
upon teachers is the ultimate loss of 
energy. Teachers are sustained and re- 
energized when they see pupils grow. 
To detect a child’s needs at the grow- 
ing edge of his abilities, to help create 
situations and locate resources that meet 
the needs, and to appraise the child's 
progress and next needs is the cycle that 
vitalizes teaching. When the relationship 
between teacher and learner is greatly 
diluted because time and energy have 
to be diffused over too large a group, 
the cycle of perceiving needs—providing 
opportunity and resources—appraising 
progress is retarded and sometimes lost. 
Consequently the teacher cannot ex- 
perience clearly the renewal of energy 
that should give him strength and zest 
for the next day’s work. 

At the same time teachers are often 
deprived of the energy that comes from 
creativity. As indicated below, proce- 
dures tend to become routinized in large 
group work and hence the energy-giving 
satisfactions of a creative approach to 
problems are rarely achieved. 


. To Procedures and Program 


Children need insightful teachers who 
have time to use their professional skill 
and judgment. Teaching is a creative art; 
judgment is constantly at work. Clarity 
of purpose or goal setting, knowledge of 
many means of achieving the goals, and 
awareness of the individual’s status are 
involved in the exercise of judgment. 
Method is not the daily following of fixed 
procedures but is, rather, a creative 
quandary in which teachers and pupils 
choose means for reaching goals. 

Yet, what usually happens in large 
classes? Variety of method is curtailed 
and procedures tend to become routin- 
ized in order to save the few minutes 
needed for explaining or devising an im- 
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proved way. Those things which require 
unbroken time blocks such as careful 
teacher-pupil planning, democratic pro- 
cedures, constructive activities, field 
trips, and art are reduced. There is a 
tendency to fall back on minimum stand- 
ards as a basis on which the classroom 
is conducted. Methods become more 
formal. Mass teaching is more often used. 
Fewer provisions are made for individual 
differences; hence slower achievers are 
frequently frustrated and rapid learners 
are stultified. 

Regimentation, apparently necessary 
for the mere management of large num- 
bers, sets in. A crowded classroom pro- 
duces not only conformity with necessary 
rules but seems to spill over into a kind 
of meaningless uniformity of activity. 
There is little opportunity for creative 
work. 

The quality of children’s work tends to 
decline. We know that teacher-pupil 
evaluation of progress and analysis of 
the nature of difficulties being encoun- 
tered are essential to learning; yet in 
crowded situations teachers and pupils 
can seldom examine work carefully 
enough and analyze progress sufficiently 
to promote optimum growth. 


. To the Home and Community 


For the child there should be continu- 
ity of effort and understanding among 
home, school and community. Yet for 
large classes, home visits on the part of 
the teacher are usually at a minimum 
and parent-teacher conferences at school 
are often brief and hurried. Communica- 
tion is limited, and consequently the 
child loses the benefit of the mutual 
understanding and constructive plan- 
ning that should have developed. Also, 
when large classes prevail, teachers have 
less time for cooperative work with the 


(Continued on page 427) 
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Citizen Participation 
in School Affairs 


RUSSELL L. ISBISTER 
and G. ROBERT KOOPMAN 


Active involvement of citizens in study, discussion and plan- 


ning offers a very potent approach to solution of many school 


problems. 


ITIZEN participation in community 

affairs has grown steadily in the 
United States. This participation has in- 
creased materially since World War II. 
The increase is due probably to several 
forces such as increases in wealth, educa- 
tional quotient of individuals, rate of 
social change, mobility of population 
and volume of communication carried 
by the mass media. 

In the field of community education 
citizen participation usually means par- 
ticipation in government — in other 
words, actual self-government that goes 
far beyond formal balloting. 


, 


Planning Procedures 


At no time in the history of education 
in the United States has there been 
greater citizen interest in the schools 
than there is today. School administra- 
tors, school boards and citizens every- 
where struggle with the problem of how 
to mobilize this interest and make it a 
powerful force in the improvement of 
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their community school systems. Various 
avenues of approach to the public are 
being tried and tested in different com- 
munities. 

It is felt by some that whenever the 
board of education has a major prob- 
lem to deal with, a citizens committee 
should be activated and handed the 
problem to work on with definite direc- 
tions to follow in preparing its recom- 
mendations. When the committee recom- 
mendations are made to the board the 
committee is dismissed. This procedure 
presupposes that the professional staff 
and the board can predict the educa- 
tional needs for the community and keep 
the planning process under control. It 
means that the only problems which get 
considered are those which the board 
feels are important enough to command 
their attention. Subsequent approval by 
the board of the committee’s recommen- 
dations makes a base of public support 
for acceptance of the program. This sys- 
tem has been employed with varying 
degrees of success by boards of educa- 
tion when faced with building programs 
and millage campaigns to support bond 
issues. The lay committee appointed by 
the board surveys the needs, makes the 
recommendations, assists in the promo- 
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tional campaign for the election and 
then is discharged. Again the committee 
members become relatively inactive as 
far as schools are concerned and await 
a time when the board feels the next 
crisis has arisen and their services are 
needed and wanted. One might hasten to 
add that this type of citizen participa- 
tion is effective and certainly better than 
none at all. But is this practice in accord 
with the best in democratic practice? 


Community School Approach 


Another approach to lay participation 
is through the community school con- 
cept. Here the citizen attaches himself 
to the school and becomes a part of the 
continuous effort to improve it. He 
makes his contribution as a cooperating 
participant; he is active in the PTA or 
other parent organizations in the school; 
he knows that the school is partly his; 
he believes the school exists for the 
child, youth and adult; he sees that the 
school is a strong unifying force in his 
community; he studies the curriculum; 
he knows that the curriculum to be effec- 
tive must grow out of the interests and 
needs of the people; he recognizes that 
what the school is he helps it to be; 
he supports his school because he be- 
lieves in it; he communicates well with 
the professional staff in the school; he 
works on joint committees of lay and 
professional people studying problems 
of mutual concern; he brings to his 
board of education in joint action with 
his fellow citizens positive recommenda- 
tions to be acted upon; and he recog- 
nizes that school improvement is a con- 
tinuous process. 

Let’s see how this process works in the 
Plymouth community. Here the people 
in cooperation with their board of edu- 
cation recognize the need for wide lav 
and professional participation in the im- 
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provement of the community school sys- 
tem. For the past six years there has 
been an active School Community Plan- 
ning Group. This group, which includes 
a team of people from each of the 
schools, has been meeting together regu- 
larly each month except during July and 
August. The school team representing a 
neighborhood school consists of the 
principal, one teacher and two parents. 
The parents are elected by the PTA with 
staggered terms of two years each so that 
one new member is chosen each year. 
The faculty of the school elects the 
teacher to serve for one year and the 
principal of the school serves continu- 
ously. 

These teams when assembled form the 
nucleus of the School Community Plan- 
ning Group and open the lines of two- 
way inter-school communication as well 
as communication with the board of 
education. Since school board members 
and the superintendent of schools are 
ex-officio members of the group they are 
in constant touch with community think- 
ing in regard to the schools. In addition 
to the teams an open invitation to attend 
the monthly meetings is extended to all 
interested citizens. The Chamber of 
Commerce, American Association of 
University Women and some of the serv- 
ice clubs have on occasion sent repre- 
sentatives to the planning group meet- 
ings. 

The planning group in making recom- 
mendations to the board of education 
has been a positive force in helping to 
activate citizen interest in the schools 
and bring about significant improve- 
ments. Committees working on pressing 
problems report each month to the 
larger group the progress of their 
studies. After a satisfactory solution to 
a problem is reached in the planning 
group, recommendations are passed 
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along to the board of education for ap- 
proval, rejection or modification. Most 
members of the planning group are 
working on one or more of the study 
committees. Moreover, the school teams 
report back regularly to their constitu- 
ent schools and neighborhoods on the 
progress made on the problems under 
consideration. In this process new ideas 
and suggestions are constantly under 
examination. Problems dealing with 
safety, teachers’ salaries, school sites, 
naming of new schools, planning of 
school buildings, bond issues, millage 
campaigns, curricular offerings, and ex- 
tending school services during the sum- 
mer months have been handled by this 
planning group. 


Need for Theory and Strategy 

The time has come to give more atten- 
tion to theory and to long-range objec- 
tives. When citizen participation _ is 
looked on as a way to get out cf a com- 
munity conflict or to put over a bond 
issue, the very process is degraded. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the essential 
nature of democracy—on the basic rights 
of the interested citizen. Education, be- 
ing a matter of great public concern, 
should be planned by all members of 
the community. Without participation in 
educational planning, only the mest 
common and traditional of needs may be 
perceived and met. 


(Continued from page 424) 
community agencies bearing upon chil- 
dren’s welfare and for participation in 
community activities. 

In crowded classes there are usually 
few opportunities for children to use 
initiative and develop resourcefulness. 
These lost opportunities have an impor- 
tant, even if deferred, impact upon our 
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In recent years citizen participation 
has centered to a great extent on pro- 
ducing enough classrooms to meet the 
needs (quantitative) of the next year. 
This kind of participative action is good 
but not enough. The problems that are 
related to the quality of education must 
be given more attention. 

The citizens and the professionals 
who are ready to deal with strategy 
should try to direct attention to plan- 
ning in such fields as these: 


1. Program or curriculum planning 

2. Personnel policies that will develop 
highly professionalized teachers 

3. An advanced concept of method 
and instructional organization such as 
the operation of the career teacher in a 
self-contained classroom 

4. Developing a consensus on _ the 
roles of educational institutions 

5. Developing a consensus on _ the 
goals and nature of education in a free 
society 

6. Continuously evaluating and _ re- 
planning the total community program 
of education. 


The waste motion in education today 
and the need for considerable change 
in the educational program call for pub- 
lic study and discussion of issues as 
grand as those posed by Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and Horace 
Mann in earlier times. 


communities. In a democratic society 
improvement in the quality of living is 
the responsibility of all citizens; hence 
creativity and initiative are the very 
qualites that the classroom needs to en- 
courage in youth, not only for their pres- 
ent values but also for the future of our 
society. Yes, crowding makes a differ- 
ence, for the future and the present. 
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What Are 
Duties of the 


Curriculum Director? 


RONALD C. DOLL, HAROLD T. SHAFER, 
SARAH CHRISTIE and JEROME C. SALSBURY 





These authors report a state study of the duties and related 


competencies of curriculum directors. 


NE OF THE newer positions in 

American school systems is that of 
curriculum director. Naturally, the nov- 
elty of the position has led to much con- 
fusion as to its exact function. Several 
months ago, the organization of New 
Jersey curriculum directors designated 
a committee, consisting of the authors of 
this article, to propose a list of duties and 
related competencies of curriculum di- 
rectors. The list which is proposed in 
the present article has special reference 
to the public schools of New Jersey, but 
it will probably prove useful to boards 
of education and administrators in school 
systems elsewhere, particularly as these 
school systems seek to define or re-de- 
fine the curriculum director’s role. 

The work of our committee was facil- 
itated by a basic study which was pre- 
viously made in New Jersey by a gradu- 
ate seminar led by Gordon N. Macken- 
zie, of Teachers College, Columbia 
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University. A report of the study con- 
ducted cooperatively by the seminar and 
the New Jersey curriculum directors 
representing 19 school systems was 
issued in 1955 under the title The Work 
of the Curriculum Coordinator in Se- 
lected New Jersey Schools (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University). The report showed 
great diversity in both the duties and 
the titles of central office personnel in 
charge of instruction. Furthermore, it 
suggested to the organization of New 
Jersey curriculum directors the need for 
more careful definition of their duties, 
which might lead in part to recommenda- 
tions about state certification policy.’ 


Our committee relied heavily on other 
sources of data in preparing our pro- 
posal. These sources included: 


1. New Jersey curriculum directors’ per- 
ceptions of their most important and least 
important duties, as revealed in group dis- 
cussion and writing 

2. Committee members’ experiences as 
curriculum directors in several school sys- 
tems 

3. Educational literature regarding the 


‘For an overview of the cooperative efforts 
of seminar members and curriculum directors, 
see George M. Sharp, “Curriculum Coordinators 
Study Their Job,” Educational Leadership 12:8, 
May 1955, p. 464-66. 
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role of the generalist in elementary and sec- 
ondary school curriculum 

4. Two documents of considerable im- 
port: The Role of the Curriculum Director 
in the Administration of American Public 
School Systems, by Dwight L. Kirk, School 
of Education, The University of Texas, 
1953; and “Summary of Study of the Posi- 
tion of Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Instruction for the School Year 1954- 
1955,” by Theron Freese, assistant superin- 
tendent, Long Beach, California (mimeo- 
graphed). The former is a study of the cur- 
riculum director’s position in 134 school 
systems, 123 of which are outside the South- 
west. The latter results from a questionnaire 
survey of 348 larger school systems, 227 of 
which reported that they had established 
the position of curriculum director. 

Because the term “coordinator” usually 
implies, in the schools we know best, 
more limited responsibility than that 
held by the majority of New Jersey cur- 
riculum directors, we decided to refer 
to the “curriculum director” in identify- 
ing the person who leads the curriculum 
improvement program. We felt that what 
a curriculum leader is called should 
have no real effect on his professional 
behavior. Our search for an appropriate 
title was confused somewhat by the 
presence of 18 different titles in 19 New 
Jersey school systems. The Texas report 
revealed 66, with “assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of instruction” appearing 
most frequently. We noted that, what- 
ever his title, the curriculum director’s 
responsibility usually covers all the 
grades in the school system. Sometimes, 
for reasons of local strategy or avail- 
ability of personnel, it affects the ele- 
mentary schools only, or the secondary 
schools only. 

The committee’s proposal, which was 
approved by the whole group of New 
Jersey curriculum directors in October 
1957, bears the title “A Statement Con- 
cerning the Duties of Curriculum Di- 
rectors in the New Jersey Public 
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Schools.” 2 It describes the curriculum 
director as an instructional leader who 
releases “potential in the instructional 
and supervisory staff to provide an effec- 
tive educational program” by mobilizing 
and coordinating the abilities and efforts 
of staff members. It recognizes the super- 
intendent as the person in whom ulti- 
mate responsibility for the educational 
program rests. It designates the cur- 
riculum director as the superintendent's 
“right arm” or delegate in instructional 
matters. Moreover, it specifies that the 
nature of the curriculum director’s posi- 
tion causes other directors, coordinators, 
and supervisors to be responsible to him, 
not to permit him to glory in his au- 
thority but to provide effective coordi- 
nation of the instructional program. 

Here are the duties or activities of 
curriculum directors which the New 
Jersey group considers to be among the 
most important: 


1. Planning for improvement of the cur- 
riculum and of the curriculum development 
program 

2. Helping evaluate continuously both the 
appropriateness of the curriculum and the 
quality of the curriculum development pro- 
gram 

3. Directing the formation of point of 
view, policies and philosophy of education 

4. Directing the development of curric- 
ulum materials 

5. Using ready-made research data, and 
promoting local research 

6. Coordinating the activities of other 
special instructional personnel, e.g., super- 
visors, librarians 

7. Working with guidance personnel to 
integrate curriculum and guidance functions 

8. Providing for lay participation in cur- 
riculum improvement 

9. Arranging time, facilities and materials 
for curriculum improvement 

10. Serving school personnel as technical 


*Copies available from Harold T. Shafer, 
Education Center, Ridgewood Public Schools, 


Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
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consultant and adviser regarding curriculum 
problems 

11. Organizing and directing special in- 
service education projects 

12. Interpreting the curriculum to the 
public and, in certain situations, to the 
Board of Education 

13. Encouraging articulation among levels 
of the school system. 


The emphasis in the list is on tasks 
that relate directly to instructional im- 
provement. We believe that administra- 
tive tasks like those connected with bus 
transportation and public relations pro- 
grams should assume minor or incidental 
importance among the curriculum di- 
rectors responsibilities. 

The New Jersey group believes that, 
in addition to his primary responsibili- 
ties, the curriculum director should be 
expected to assume some responsibility 
for related or adjunct activities, like 
these: 

R Helping orient new teachers 

2. Making recommendations for 
budget 

3. Helping 
ment 

4. Helping plan new buildings and mod- 
ernize old buildings 

5. Completing questionnaires 
with instructional matters 

6. Attending national, state and local con- 
ferences on education, and making reports 
of these conferences to local personnel 

7. Conferring with commercial, educa- 
tional and other representatives who visit 
the school system. 


the 


select teachers for appoint- 


dealing 


To perform his duties properly, the 


curriculum director should become 
especially competent in: 

1. Practicing good human relations 

2. Adhering to principles of human 
growth and development 

3. Knowing when, where, and under 
what conditions curriculum change occurs 

4. Using group process techniques 

5. Relating quickly to other people 

6. Developing the creative abilities of 
other people 
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7. Organizing time and making judg- 
ments as to priority of jobs and services 

8. Fostering research activities 

9. Discovering and using resources 

10. Clearing channels of communication 

11. Identifying and working with power 
structures in school and community 

12. Seeing himself as others see him. 

Finally, we have enumerated condi- 
tions that seem to control the curriculum 
director’s work: 

i. Curriculum directors are skilled in the 
work of improving the instructional program 
and should be emy:loyed for and assigned 
io this function. 

2. Curriculuin ipravement generally 
proceeds most s:tisfactorily when the cur- 
riculum director pevferms his duties on a 
kindergarten through twelfth grade basis. 

3. The responsibilities of each curriculum 
director should be evaluated frequently to 
determine whether the taxpayers of his 
school district are receiving the greatest pos- 
sible benefit of his education and experi- 
ence. 

4. Whatever organization obtains in a 
local situation, the person charged with re- 
sponsibility for curriculum development will 
function most effectively when good work- 
ing relationships have been cooperatively 
established and have been enunciated by 
the superintendent. 

5. Curriculum directors should function 
sometimes as staff officers and sometimes 
as line officers, depending partly upon the 
particular duties they are performing. What- 
ever their relationship at a given time with 
other staff members, they should seek to 
work cooperatively with them. 

The curriculum director, from his base 
in the central offices or another strategic 
location in the school system, is a val- 
uable stimulator, mobilizer and coordi- 
nator of curriculum improvement ac- 
tivity. He must recognize, however, that 
most of the detailed and significant plan- 
ning for better pupil experiences is 
effected by teachers and principals in 
individual schools. Hence, he serves best 
when he facilitates action for curricu- 
lum improvement, whether he or some- 
one else has originated the action. 
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Classroom Projects 
Can Improve Teaching 


RODNEY E. NOWAKOWSKI 


When teachers begin to ask fundamental questions about their 


teaching, they may find, as did the staff in this report, that 


research in the classroom can furnish sound answers. 


P gets WHEN should elementary school 
children begin creative writing? Is 
third grade the proper place to learn 
the Dewey Decimal Classification of 
books? How do “nine-year-olds” spend 
their leisure time? These, and other 
questions, were asked by a group of 
elementary school teachers at the start 
of a year-long program of curriculum 
improvement in their school. 

The administrative and supervisory 
staff of the Dade County (Miami, 
Florida) public school system believe 
that instruction can best be improved 
by faculties working together, at the 
local school level, under the leadership 
of the principal. All new schools are 
expected, therefore, in their second year 
of existence, to critically appraise their 
program in a year-long evaluative self- 
study. 

At the beginning of the year, the staff 
of the David Fairchild Elementary 
School set up its plans. These developed 
into three main areas. First of all, staff 
members wanted to know whether theirs 
was a good school. Therefore, evalua- 
tive criteria and techniques were 
studied. Second, the faculty wanted to 
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about their students and 
their community. A comprehensive pupil 
personnel study was made. Third, the 
staff wanted to improve the level of 
instruction throughout the school. In- 
dividual projects were suggested, proj- 
ects which could develop along the lines 
of personal interest and which could ul- 
timately be shared with the entire 
faculty. These turned out to be a most 
stimulating and practical phase of the 
self-study. 


know more 


An Individualized Reading Program 


A fifth grade teacher had been teach- 
ing for several years with the usual 
three groups. Teacher's manuals were 
used as guides for planning instruction. 
Most children pregressed well, but there 
always remained a few cases of reading 
difficulty. An article in Educational 
Leadership ' inspired this teacher to ex- 
periment with an individualized pro- 
gram in his class. A collection of books 
at various levels of difficulty and interest 
was assembled. The assistance of the 
librarian and the principal was solicited. 
Each student was guided to read daily 
according to his interests. Notebooks 
were kept for purposes of recording prog- 

1 Phyllis Parkin. “An Individual Program of 


Reading.” Educational Leadership 14:34-38, 
October 1956. 
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ress with vocabulary, understanding, 
and amount of material read. Various 
activities, such as reports, skits, poster- 
making, and plays were also employed. 
Each day during the reading period the 
teacher held individual conferences with 
several students, going over their note- 
books, discussing the stories that had 
been read, helping with difficulties, and 
guiding future progress. 

Evaluation at the end of a three month 
period showed that a majority of the 
class were comfortably reading books at 
least one level higher than when they 
started. The average number of books 
read was 25, ranging from a low of 10 
to a high of 50 books per pupil. Interest 
in reading increased, especially with the 
slow readers. The teacher was enthusias- 
tic about the progress of the class and 
made plans to continue the program 
indefinitely. 


Fourth Graders Study the Library 


The school librarian was concerned 
about the wisdom of a curriculum guide 
which recommended that third graders 
be taught the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion system. She felt that learning a 
numerical classification of books placed 
too great a burden on children at a time 
when they were just beginning to read 
independently. 

For her project she decided to go even 
a grade level higher to see if fourth 
graders were ready to learn and use this 
information. Two months were allocated 
for the trial period. The class selected 
for the experiment met in the library 
once a week for a 40-minute lesson. The 
classroom teacher participated in follow- 
up work, bringing out the proper classi- 
fication of books as they were used in 
the classroom. Not more than two 
classifications of books were ever intro- 
duced at one time. Lectures, discussions, 
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film strips, and other techniques were 
employed in teaching the lessons. Fre- 
quent reviews were held. Some classifi- 
cations, such as the 100 group, dealing 
with philosophy, for which children 
would have little use, were merely men- 
tioned in passing. Frequent reference 
was made to classification charts. During 
library periods each child determined 
the classification of the book that was 
borrowed. 

Evaluation of the study was made by 
means of personal observation of the 
children as they used the library and by 
means of written tests. Most of the chil- 
dren found it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween certain classes of books, such as 
general and applied science. They re- 
membered best those classes of books 
which they personally liked, such as 
biography or sports. The librarian found 
that the children did acquire a more 
definite understanding of the arrange- 
ment of the library, and were able to 
draw a lay-out sketch with ease. Since 
the classifications they knew best were 
those that were most popular, it was 
still questionable whether or not the 
direct teaching was particularly effec- 
tive. She felt that the time spent teach- 
ing the classification system would have 
been better spent satisfying the needs 
arising out of the children’s interest in 


the library. 


Television Viewing 


Several teachers were interested in the 
leisure time activities of students. Ques- 
tionnaires and diaries were used to col- 
lect data. Watching television turned out 
to be the major out-of-school activity (if 
it can be called an activity) for 65 third 
and fourth graders. The greatest amount 
of time spent was 28 hours per week by 
a fourth grader and 26% hours by a third 
grader. Only one student stated that he 
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did not watch television at all. The 
average viewing time for fourth graders 
was 15 hours a week. Every home owned 
at least one television set. 

In addition to television, almost every 
child listed several other outside inter- 
ests, such as model building, collecting 
things, playing with dolls, pets, and 
reading. A few third graders listed read- 
ing as an outside interest, while with 
fourth graders it took third place right 
after models and dolls, and pets. The 
average amount of time spent reading 
after school by the fourth graders was 3 
hours a week, with a high of 8% hours 
and a low of zero hours. 

The average time spent doing home- 
work was 1.8 hours per week. The 
greatest amount of time, 4% hours, was 
spent by the weakest student. Interest- 
ingly, it was the average students, rather 
than the best, who spent the least time 
on their homework. 

The teachers concluded that their stu- 
dents spent a wholesome amount of lei- 
sure time in worthwhile activities for 
their age, even though watching tele- 
vision was without a doubt the favorite. 


Progress in a Combination-Grade 
Classroom 


Another teacher attempted to ascer- 
tain the amount of progress made by 
pupils in a combination fifth and sixth 
grade classroom. A group of parents had 
protested vociferously in September 
when an unexpected increase in enroll- 
ment had necessitated the formation of 
this group. Since it was a departure from 
the usual class organization, these 
parents thought it would be harmful to 
their children and retard their progress. 
Even a few of the staff members were 
dubious about this combination, their 
previous experience having been limited 
to a single-grade room. 
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The teacher felt that this situation 
provided a natural project for study and 
evaluation. 

The fifth grade group consisted of 19 
children who had been selected for their 
ability to learn rapidly. The sixth grade 
group was made up of good solid learn- 
ers who were normal, well adjusted girls 
and boys. 

In September the fifth graders were 
administered the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests, form S, and the sixth graders 
form V. Results were recorded so that 
comparisons could be made later. 

Over a five-month period these chil- 
dren worked and learned together. Some 
subjects, such as reading, music, art, and 


arithmetic we: ‘wght to the class as 


one unit. Others, such as social studies, 
were taught separately. The teacher 
found it difficult to think of the group 
as two separate grades. For the parents’ 
sake, their identities were kept separate. 

In February, after a five month period 


of instruction, the two groups were again 
tested, this time with another form of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 
Average gains in the fifth grade group 
ranged from five months in spelling to 
15 months in reading. The sixth graders 
did even better, with average gains of 
nine months in spelling and 23 months in 
reading. Other subjects were compar- 
able. The teacher concluded that there 
were no adverse effects from combining 
a fifth and sixth grade class. She felt 
that the. sixth graders were stimulated 
to greater effort by being put on their 
mettle with a bright group of fifth 
graders. Teaching the class was an ex- 
citing, challenging experience. 


Creative Writing in First Grade 


A first grade teacher wanted to find 
out whether creative writing could be 
introduced in the first semester of the 
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first year. She wondered what would be 
the best way to inspire children to do 
writing that meant something. How 
much carry-over would there be into 
reading? Would such a project have 
value? She attempted to find out by 
carrying on a daily creative writing 
period with her first graders for a trial 
period of one month. 

On the first day she was interrupted 
by a constant stream of “how-do-you- 
spells?” although no stress had been put 
on spelling or punctuation. Only 21 out 
of 27 papers came in. On the second day 
each student kept a notebook to record 
key words. Everyone turned in a paper. 
On the third day writing time decreased 
50 per cent when Anne, a rather timid 
child, volunteered to help with the 
spelling. By the fifth day another stu- 
dent, Linda, also offered to help, which 
reduced the writing time still further. 

The teacher evaluated results at the 
end of a month. From a strictly me- 
chanical standpoint the appearance of the 
writing had improved and the length of 
the compositions increased. Better still, 
the children were much more “alive” 
and interested in word study activities 
than had been usual in other years. The 
children also improved in their ability 
to express ideas. One interesting com- 
position stated, “My father had a birth- 
day. He was 80. The queer part is, he 
doesn’t look half that age to me!” 


Other Projects, Too 


A number of other studies and proj- 
ects were carried on in the course of the 
year. The physical educaticn teacher 








gave the Kraus-Weber tests for muscu- 
lar fitness to 116 sixth graders, and then 
planned a special program of instruc- 
tion to remedy two areas of physical 
weakness which he found. A fourth grade 
teacher experimented with sociograms 
throughout the year, using results as a 
guide for setting up committees, study 
groups, play groups, and making job 
assignments. Other teachers worked on 
projects such as an information folder 
for substitute teachers, a resource file 
of parents with special abilities, and 
special resource units adapted to Florida 
teaching. 


Many Results 

Each teacher wrote up her project 
and mimeographed copies for the rest 
of the staff. Several meetings were also 
set up for discussing the projects. A 
stimulating cross-pollination of ideas 
and techniques took place. Staff mem- 
bers were impressed by the wealth of 
talent and ability within their own 
group. An increased feeling of mutual 
respect developed. Instruction improved 
throughout the school, as it always does 
when teachers are concerned with what 
they are doing. When plans were made 
for the following year the staff unani- 
mously agreed to have more “do-it- 
yourself” projects. 

The real value of these projects lay, 
not in the depth of their findings, which 
were hardly of cosmic significance, but 
in the continuing attitude of experimen- 
tation which developed as the faculty 
worked cooperatively to improve in- 
struction in their own school. 
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the Importanee of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributor: Warren E. Gauerke 


The final reply to our old question, “What in Education burns you up?” 
comes from the pen of WarrEN GAUERKE, associate professor of educa- 
tional administration at Emory University. Warren warmly warns us to 


check the skeletons in our own closet. 


RicHARD HENDERSON 


Look Who’s Talking! 


TS THE RAGE now to take potshots 

at the American public — schools. 
Hordes of woodpeckers call attention of 
the people to what they think is wrong. 
Daily we see accounts of facts being 
mustered alleging that educational theor- 
ists are refusing to define the purposes 
of the school in terms of intellectual 
training. Titles catch the eye: “Are We 
Less Educated Than Yesterday?” and 
“Still Looking for a Teacher Who 
Teaches!” 

There is something wrong, and seri- 
ously so, with some aspects of profes- 
sional education. And we suspect that 
it’s not altogether what the titles of 
articles by potshotters imply. As burned 
up as we get at the snipers, we get posi- 
tively incandescent at having to listen 
to admonitions and preachments from 
our own colleagues, knowing that few if 
any of these will carry over into action. 
Remember the sermon, then watch the 
antics of the congregation! 

ITEM: We read in PR materials from 
colleges and universities that teaching is 
a highly technical undertaking, the suc- 
cess of which is based upon the posses- 
sion by teachers of “those concepts, 
skills and values basic to the guidance 
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of learners.” But poor old Professor Pilt- 
down at Meatball Tech, who attempts 
to get at whether Teacher X possesses 
merely one such concept is nearly de- 
frocked by outraged students and staff. 
His conduct is distasteful, offensive and 
lousy, if not downright undemocratic. 
Just why should the teacher or student 
have to take a test, when he’d so much 
rather “talk through the real problems” 
which he faces in the classroom? Any- 
way, Prof, don’t you know that graduate 
students must have the X, or the 5 to re- 
ceive graduate credit in the course? 
Come now, Prof, why keep records of 
tests? One doesn't fail graduate students. 
They've proved themselves. They're 
adults who must be worked with as 
adults. Not only that, Prof, but they're 
all you've got to make your teaching 
load. So how about playing a little 
catch? There’s a good boy. 

ITEM: Professional journals shout to 
us that teaching must be fundamentally 
an intellectual activity. So must Saturday 
“work” sessions for county teachers. Yet 
a magazine article which exhibits a table 
involving simple arithmetic computa- 
tions is vigorously rejected because it’s 
just too hard for a mere teacher. Paper- 
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TRUCK AND TABLE—in one 


Haul chairs, store hollow blocks on this light, 
handy, truck. Top locks on handles, makes a 
table on wheels for science lessons, projector 


shows. ‘Truck, $27. Table top, $10.50. 





“—this way to the space ship!”’ 


Yes, easy, interlocking Mor-Pla blocks build big 
safe things for play—even space ships! Clear 
kiln-dried pine. 12 12” blocks, $30; 6 24” blocks, 
$30 (above with 4 boards) ; 12 6” cubes $17.50. 





4-car train they can ride 


Over five feet long. Four flat cars of birch ply- 
wood on sturdy wheels. Use alone or with your 
Mor-Pla blocks locked on. Basic train (blocks 


not included) $18.50. 








Holds 12 feet of books, yet only 37 inches wide. 
Rolls where you want it on quiet casters. Blonde 
hardwood bookcase with shelves on both sides. 
Unfinished, $36. Clear plastic resin finish, $45. 


All prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


Order direct or write for free illustrated booklet: mor=-pla 


Department L-458 


Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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and-pencil tests inflicted on pupils by 
these same mere teachers stress lengths 
of rivers, state capitals spelled properly, 
and getting right remainders to long divi- 
sion exercises. When, oh when, was the 
last time we saw a written test in which 
pupils were given a set of facts from 
which implications could be drawn, to 
indicate some depth and breadth of un- 
derstanding? Or a written test in which 
children were given an unfamiliar pas- 
sage to which they were to apply con- 
cepts and generalizations for a solution? 
But oh, dear! We shouldn't fret. Aren’t 
certificates the real safeguards against 
teacher incompetency? 

ITEM: We see at professional gather- 
ings demonstrations of “groups at work.” 
A mighty significant activity these days. 
So what happens? Look at one panel 
discussion on the subject of what under- 
graduate courses in teacher education 
are the most helpful to the beginning 
teacher. The leader, usually appointed 
because he’s totally ignorant of group 
operation and therefore doesn’t threaten 
anybody, uses 20 minutes of the allotted 
60 to welcome newcomers, recognize old 
cronies, and to conjure up hoary jokes 
for pepping up the audience. Finally he 
turns to one of the consultants who reads 


inaudibly from jumbled notes taken 
from his forthcoming book which deals 
with the problem of improving school 
gas heaters. 

By this time, several people in the 
assembly room have pushed their way 
past legs and piles of coats to reach an 
exit aisle. So one of the panel members, 
in a desperate effort to save the situa- 
tion, takes over by referring to some 
data he has painstakingly gathered from 
a thesis he has borrowed on the topic 
for the day. In a matter of seconds, he 
is interrupted by a distressed voice from 
the far end of the panel table, “I didn’t 
know we were supposed to bring mate- 
rials with us. I thought this was just 
something to kick around among us to 
start discussion!” 

The data-gatherer places the rubber 
band around his pack of cards, tucks it 
into his brief case, and turns off his 
hearing aid. The questioner relaxes, the 
panel leader breezes off into another 
joke, and the audience starts checking 
its program for coffee break time. 

We know who's on third. But just 
what league are we in? 

—WaRREN E. GAUERKE, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Keynote Address: Harold Alberty 
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NATIONAL CORE CONFERENCE 


Program, which will take place at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, will include small discussion groups and general sessions. 
core staff of University School, The Ohio State University, will conduct 
a symposium on core practices in the laboratory school. 


Myrtle D. Toops, Chairman, National Core Conference 
Burris School, Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Muncie, Indiana 


The 
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New and Recent Texts 











in Education 












Principles and Practices of Teaching 





Education in the Elementary School Third Edition 1957 


Foundations of Reading Instruction 





Human Development and Learning _ 1956 











in Secondary Schools Third Edition 1958 


Thomas M. Risk, University of South Dakota 

Completely rewritten to bring the content up to date and to achieve even greater clarity 
of expression and organization, this text gives an objective, comprehensive picture of 
secondary education as it is today. 













Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Arthur W. Foshay, The Ohio State University 


The Third Edition of this well-known text offers a thorough, up-to-date analysis of the 
major facets of the elementary program. Its discussions are supported by the latest 
statistics. The book has been entirely reset in an attractive new format. 














With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 1957 Copyright 





Emmett Albert Betts, Director, Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 





Long recognized as indispensable both as a text for courses in reading instruction and 
as a handbook for teachers of reading, this book now reflects the most recent thinking 
in the field and includes up-to-date bibliographies. 














Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 





This study of the child as a learner within his cultural environment is unified by the 
continuous application of mental hygiene principles. Useful techniques are developed for 
putting teaching and learning principles into practice. 
























f 

© ¥ e 2 
Evaluation in Modern Education _ 1956 ; 
J. Wayne Wrightstone and Joseph Justman, Bureau of Educational Research, Board of a 
Education of the City of New York; Irving Robbins, Queens College k 
In accord with the most recent trends in education, this text discusses the means of m 
evaluating all phases of pupil growth and development—the intellectual, the emotional, ; 
the social, and the physical, as well as academic knowledge and skills. ti 
fa 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York x 

American Book Company am 
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Curriculum Bulleting 


NOTE: The following faculty mem- 
bers of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, assisted in the preparation of this 
column by evaluating the materials in 
their areas of specialization: Professors 
GERALD Dykstra, Louis’ FOoORSDALE, 
DANIEL P. Garp, Miriam L. GoLpBERG, 
Joun L. Hurcuinson, WILLARD JACOB- 
son, Manson V. B. JENNINGS, DoROTHY 
McGeocu, AuiceE M. Miet, Mary E. 
Outverio, Ropert C. Pace, Harry A. 
Scott, EMMa D. SHEEHY, ALICE W. SPIE- 
SEKE, and Pau. W. F. Wirt. Dr. ELroy 
W. Bo.uincerR and Mr. Cart GOLDBERG 
also participated. 


e Aberdeen Public Schools. Learning 
Through Action: A Guide for Teaching 
the Science Program in the Elementary 
School (215 p.); in the Junior. High 
School (139 p.); and in the Senior High 
School (222 p.). Aberdeen, South 
Dakota: the Schools, undated. 

In general, these are unusually good 
resource guides. The bulletins are built 
around a number of concepts in selected 
areas of science. A variety of activities 
for developing these concepts is sug- 
gested. The lists of audio-visual aids in 
the elementary and junior high bulletins 
are rather comprehensive. Practicality 
keynotes the sections on evaluation as 
“an integral part of the total instruc- 
tional process.” There are, however, some 
faults. One is a tendency to overlook the 
particular problems and resources of 
Aberdeen which would have related the 
study of science to the community. In 
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Column Editor: A. Harry Passow 
Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


the biology course, the quantity of ma- 
terial may result in a superficial survey 
rather than in the development of mean- 
ingful principles. More suggestions for 
satisfying individual differences and for 
encouraging students’ research might 
have been provided. 


¢ Denver Public Schools. Creative Art 
in the Secondary School. Denver, Colo- 
rado: the Schools, 1956. 135 p. $3.00. 

Unusually attractive in format and 
design, profusely illustrated in both color 
and black-and-white, this guide was pre- 
pared to help teachers plan, organize 
materials and resources, expand expe- 
riences, and evaluate growth. Though 
the over-all philosophy sounds progres- 
sive and modern, the samples of chil- 
dren’s work used to illustrate the theories 
often expose a gap between aims and 
achievement. There tends to be greater 
emphasis on group activity than on 
developing the individual’s original crea- 
tivity. The suggestions for content con- 
tained in two sections titled, “Art in 
Everyday Living” and “Areas of Expe- 
rience,’ make up the bulk of the guide. 
What skills and attitudes to expect at 
different levels shapes the sequences of 
activities. The bibliography is extensive 
and current, with items grouped by re- 
lated topics. 

e Grand Island Public Schools. Social 
Studies in Grand Island Public Schools. 
Grand Island, Nebraska: the Schools, 
1956. 71 p. 

The general orientation of this guide 
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An informative and inspiring new book” 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER IN ACTION 


by Raymond H. Harrison and Lawrence E. Gowin 


Key Features 


are available from: 


WADSWORTH 
431 Clay Street, 


Copies 


for teachers in kindergarten to grade 12 
is good. Although the secondary pro- 
gram tends to be more conventional than 
the elementary, the problems approach, 
laboratory practices, and unit method 
are stressed throughout. Technics for 
developing suitable units as well as out- 
lines of teaching units are presented for 
the elementary grades. At the secondary 
level, scope, content and methods are 
introduced through responses to 16 ques- 
tions and then explained. Typical sub- 
ject matter seems to claim more atten- 
tion than problems of society. 


e Shoreline Public Schools. Social 
Studies Teaching Aids, Grade 5. Shore- 
line, Washington: the District, 1957. 
140 p. $2.00. 

This guide contains an outline for the 
fifth grade social studies program, re- 
source materials, bibliographies, and 
lists of visual aids available to the sys- 
tem’s teachers. For each unit, specific ob- 
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Provides the basis for a working 
relationship between the best theory 
and the best practice 


Presents the total pattern of educa- 
tion and the relationship of the 
elementary school to the whole 


Covers school law, school buildings, 
and school finance 


Offers keen insight and direction 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 11, California 


jectives and skills are matched with sug- 
gested learning activities and appro- 
priate reference and resource materials. 
The inclusion of poetry related to the 
unit is different and interesting. Many 
of the activities stimulate children’s 
thinking and emphasize the acquisition 
of useful understandings and skills. 
Drawings are used to illustrate some of 
the suggestions. Annotations of mate- 
rials are not consistent. Publication dates 
of references are included and some at- 
tempt made to indicate the better and 
poorer ones. Some good suggestions for 
evaluating social growth and behavior 
may possibly be lost through weak em- 
phasis. The bulletin shifts its aim dis- 
concertingly from teachers to children 
and back. 

¢ Tulsa Public Schools. Resource 
Units for Seventh Grade United States 
History. Tulsa, Oklahoma: the Schools, 
1956. 133 p. $1.25. 
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The six resource units in this bulletin 
constitute a sound, if somewhat conven- 
tional and traditional, pattern for a sur- 
vey course in American history. An as- 
sertion of beliefs formulated by the 
teachers leads to the statement of objec- 
tives; these are followed by a suggested 
approach or motivation for studying 
American history in the seventh grade. 
The material is occasionally too ad- 
vanced and abstract for students at this 
level. Some of the suggestions for teach- 
ing acceptance of certain values con- 
tradict other recommendations for devel- 
oping critical thinking. The guide is well 
organized and recommends specific vis- 
ual aids for each unit. 

¢ Board of Education of Kansas City. 
The Story of Kansas City: The City 
Beautiful. Kansas City, Missouri: the 
Board, 1957. 168 p. $.82. 

Twelve-year-old Dick Norton comes 
to visit Kansas City and is shown around 


by friends. The important buildings, ac- 
tivities and landmarks are seen through 
the eyes of this young visitor and the re- 
sult is a well conceived and executed 
book for fourth grade youngsters study- 
ing their home community. This revision - 
incorporates a number of changes sug- 
gested by teachers after 11 years of class- 
room use. Attractive end-papers and 
illustrations done by six students from 
Southeast High School are supplemented 
by fine photographs. Suggestions for stu- 
dents to think about or do are contained 
at the end of each chapter. The book is 
an unusually fine example of instruc- 
tional material prepared by and _ for 
students. 

¢ Bellingham Public Schools. The 
Story of Lumber. Bellingham, Washing- 
ton: the Schools, undated. 43 p. 

This publication on one of the major 
industries of the Puget Sound area is 
one of several texts for sixth grade stu- 
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SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


}FFLIN COMPANY 


Sam P. Wiggins 


Emphasizing the importance of developing individual teaching 
methods, this new text presents a thorough and effective exami- 
nation of the differences and problems in junior and senior 
high school teaching. Concisely written for both under- 
graduates and teachers in service, it provides a keen and 
perceptive analysis of the developmental characteristics of the 


teenager. Available spring, 1958. 
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Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


Tailor-made for unassisted use 


in the elementary and junior high grades 


In Britannica Junior there is no compro- 
mise attempt to cover all age levels. Ma- 
terial is selected and written to match the 
interests of boys and girls in the elemen- 
tary and junior high grades. 

Actual tests with children in the class- 
room determined the graphic presenta- 
tion of maps, charts and drawings illustrat- 
ing ‘‘how-it-works”’ or ‘“‘how-to-do-it.”’ 

Experts on child reading habits... on 
language difficulty . . . on typography 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 425 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 


and illustration . . . on the various fields 
of learning, and on the modern school 
curriculum, help the editors keep abreast 
of teaching trends. In this way, Britan- 
nica Junior supplements classroom work 
and at the same time encourages self- 
motivated use. 

For information prepared especially for 
educators and librarians, write to the ad- 
dress below, Educational Dept., Room 


15-MC. 


CHICAGO 
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dents. Unfortunately, the basically good 
idea for these materials has not been ex- 
ecuted as well as it might have been. 
At times the writing is too detailed and 
specialized. The mimeographing has 
produced too many blurry illustrations. 
Instructional materials of this kind— 
focused on local resources and problems 
and related to national and world con- 
cerns—certainly warrant development 
and further refinement. 


¢ New York State Education Depart- 
ment. The Language Arts: A Handbook 
for Teachers in Elementary Schools. 
Albany: the Department, 1957. 262 p. 

Intended as a ready reference, this 
publication consists of concrete and prac- 
tical suggestions to guide teacher plan- 
ning. Chapters deal with the teaching 
of receptive and expressional skills as 
well as library techniques. The final 
chapter summarizes standards of attain- 
ment and procedures. Four appendixes 


provide reading lists for class and in- 
dividual reading. These are to be supple- 
mented by the teacher as new books ap- 


pear. A detailed index enhances the 
value to the teacher who realizes he 
needs help in working with children. 

¢ Dallas Independent School District. 
Business Education for Secondary 
Schools. Dallas, Texas: the District, 1957. 
132 p. $4.00. 

The underlying design of this guide 
was to show the scope and sequence of 
business courses, both general and voca- 
tional. Expected outcomes, major areas 
to be included, points of emphasis, and 
activities for learning are presented for 
the total range of business education of- 
ferings in the four-year secondary school. 
The sections on “Suggested Activities” 
are particularly good, aside from the prev- 
alence of the words “learns” or “dis- 
cusses” rather than “does.” A sound point 
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of view toward evaluation is expressed 
but not developed. 


e Territory of Alaska Department of 
Education. Territorial Plan for Voca- 
tional Education. (142 p.). Statement of 
Policies for Administration of the Terri- 
torial Plan for Vocational Education. 
Juneau: the Department, 1956. 

The first publication is a detailed and 
specific guide for the administration of 
vocational education in high school 
classes or out-of-school groups that re- 
ceive federal funds. Agricultural, dis- 
tributive, home economics, trade and in- 
dustrial education programs are dealt 
with comprehensively. The final section 
spells out vocational guidance. The sec- 
ond pamphlet is for administrators con- 
cerned with the establishment and op- 
eration of subsidized classes. As ex- 
amples of concrete plans, these will in- 
terest students of the wide field of voca- 
tional education. 


e Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation. Evaluation in Physical Education 
(Tentative Draft). Tallahassee: the De- 
partment, 1956. 40 p. 

This publication was prepared by the 
Florida Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to provide individuals with a 
“practical and simplified method of eval- 
uating their total physical education pro- 
gram. Criteria are provided for self- 
evaluation as an initial step toward im- 
proving and developing physical educa- 
tion programs. After answering Yes or 
No to the self-scale questions, it is rec- 
ommended that an advisory council or 
committee of the school faculty join with 
the physical education staff in working 
toward a more effective school and com- 
munity program. Some of the questions 
seem to be aimed at teacher evaluation 
and seem inappropriate for this purpose. 
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Basic Reading leads 


to y, 


THE NEW 


BASIC READERS 


—help children develop the 
skills that make reading easy 
and satisfying 

—open up new interests for 
youngsters to explore on their 
own 

—introduce boys and girls to 
feQekoleMihe-1e- tell e-Me) Mm dal-m el-t)ar-tale| 
present 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


The use of Yes or No as the only answers 
limits the responses possible and forces 
a choice which may be neither possible 
nor desirable. The criteria are now being 
applied in certain pilot schools as an ini- 
tial step in revising the instrument for 
final form. Some skilled psychometrists 
might contribute usefully to an examina- 
tion of the tentative draft. 

e San Diego County Public Schools. 
Physical Education—Grades One 
through Eight. San Diego, California: 
the Schools, 1957. 48 p. 

This course of study is one of a series 
covering all subject areas taught in the 
elementary schools of the county. It pro- 
vides a sequential outline of objec ctives 
and evaluation procedures, consciously 
avoiding descriptions of methods and 
practices or specific materials to be used 
in the classroom. In Part I, some guiding 
principles are presented. Part II offers 
four Charts of Expectancies—each en- 
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Dallas 2 


—— 


Write for ‘Helping Children Discover 
the Joys of Wide Reading''— «A-330 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 





compassing two grade levels—that list 
knowledges and understandings, social 
and emotional growth, and strength and 
motor skills, together with examples of 
activities. Sample six-weeks’ plans and 
evaluative criteria are also included 
here. The final part contains teacher 
references. This course of study must be 
used with other materials if it is to help 
teachers in their planning and evalua- 
tion. 

¢ Nebraska Departments of Educa- 
tion and Health. We Study—Alcohol-To- 
bacco-Narcotics. Lincoln: the Depart- 
ments, undated. 40 p. 

Some years ago, the Nebraska Legis- 
lature passed a law requiring that pub- 
lic schools “provide instruction con- 
cerning the effects of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics upon the human system.” 
This resource unit, developed jointly by 
the departments, is intended to help 
teachers in grades 7-8-9 plan such in- 
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struction. The background information 
for the teacher is presented factually. 
Sources of pamphlet materials are indi- 
cated and films and filmstrips listed. 


¢ Minnesota State Department of 
Education. A Guide for Instruction in 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Narcotics Educa- 
tion. St. Paul: the Department, 1957. 
63 p. 

Recognizing the potent dangers in the 
use of tobacco, alcohol, and narcotics, 
the Department bulletin declares: 
“Every student in our schools should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the effects 
of these depressants and narcotics and 
he must be equipped to make intelligent 
decisions about them.” Information about 
habit-forming drugs (including caffeine, 
alcohol, and nicotine) is presented in 
Part I. Sample teaching units for pri- 
mary, intermediate, junior high and sen- 
ior high levels constitute Part II. A de- 
tailed, annotated bibliography of source 
materials—books, pamphlets, films and 
filmstrips—is included. 

¢ Board of Education of City of New 
York. Modern Languages and Latin, 
Grades 8-12. New York: the Board, 1956. 
56 p. $.75. 

Five modern languages and Latin are 
taught in the city’s secondary schools. 
The study of a foreign language, as 
pointed out in the bulletin, “is viewed as 
an integration of linguistic skills, cul- 
tural knowledge, and attitudes of under- 
standing and appreciation of other peo- 
ples.” This bulletin constitutes a course 
of study for attaining this objective. 
Foreign language work in grades 9-12 
(listening, pronouncing, reading, writ- 
ing, understanding and speaking) and in 
the eighth-year exploratory course is out- 
lined. A separate section deals with lan- 
guage and cultural materials. Evaluation 
suggestions are brief but useful. 
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¢ Board of Education of City of New 
York. Puerto Rican Children. Part II: 
Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
1955-56. New York: the Board, 1957. 
27 p. Gratis. 

The Puerto Rican Study, an entity that 
cooperated closely with regular agencies 
of the Board of Education, developed 
in three phases: exploration, research 
and development, transition and imple- 
mentation. Major research and experi- 
mental work have been conducted in 
nine schools to find effective ways and 
materials for teaching English as a sec- 
ond language and to determine technics 
for rapid, mutual adjustment of Puerto 
Rican parents, children, and the sur- 
rounding community. This pamphlet is 
a report on some of the work for 1956-57. 
There are many leads for persons devel- 
oping programs for children of non- 
English speaking background. 

e Riverside Public Schools. Curricu- 
lum Enrichment for Gifted and Able 
Learners, Grades 4-5-6 (unpaged) and 
In-Service Study of Able Learners, Eng- 
lish and Social Studies, Grades 7 and 8 
(16 p.). Riverside, Illinois; the Schools, 
1957. 

Both these bulletins follow the same 
pattern of suggesting practices which 
might lead to broader and deeper learn- 
ing. Although some fine activities are 
included, too often the suggestions are 
simply outgrowths of a subject area or 
topic for general study rather than chan- 
nels of learnings appropriate for gifted 
children. Some differentiation is implied 
in the suggestions at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade levels. 

¢ Nebraska State Board of Education. 
Planning for Mentally Handicapped 
Children in Nebraska Public Schools. 
Lincoln, Neb.: the Board, 1957. 129 p. 
(Continued on page 454) 
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ANNOUNCING—a preparation for student 
personal reorganization . . . 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE 


Calvin J. Daane 
Ben E. David Peter Vander Linden 
Paul E. Vonk May M. Brunson 





This NEW text is about college and the college student; written 
by people concerned with these specific areas for many years. 
Designed for those in their freshman year it portrays the college 
environment in relation to the previous high school environment, 
and the change in personal organization which it demands. 

This NEW book contains fill-in questions for each chapter to 
allow the professor to get factual information that fits his par- 
ticular school situation. These questions also are designed to 
provide stimulation for further investigation to learning. Specific 
group projects and procedures are set up at the end of the text. 





. . » A NEW functional guide to the basic understandings most 
important to students in the field of education .. . 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


Earl A. Johnson R. Eldon Michael 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING places the student in the role of 
the teacher and orients him to his new responsibilities. The 
emphasis is on the development of competent professional 
behavior in the teaching-learning situation. Detailed information 
is provided on such topics as Working with Children, Planning 
Lessons and Units, and Evaluation Progress and Making Reports. 


4, 


examination copies available, write to 


ZZ ALLYN and BACON College Division 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Curriculum Research 


Column Editor: Alexander Frazier 
Contributor: William H. Bristow 


What Knowledge Is of Most Worth? 


HAT KNOWLEDGE is of most 
worth? 

This once was the most exciting ques- 
tion in educational circles. It has been 
lost sight of in the past two decades. 
If we ever needed documentation that 
“knowledge is power,” we have it every 


day in our current struggle for survival. 


Group dynamics, child development,. 


methodology, mental hygiene, guidance 
are essential, but subsidiary, to teaching 
and learning. Without “knowledge” 
(sometimes thought of as content), the 
very cornerstone of education is missing. 
It is missing, or sadly dwarfed, or dis- 
torted, or misdirected in many curric- 
ulum programs. 

American education is under fire. 
Where there is smoke there usually will 
be found some fire. It would help if some 
of the effort being put forth in creating 
tomes to prove that education has lost 
its direction and substance, were used 
to come to grips with problems in theory 
and practice, rather than to drum up a 
case on warped perceptions and shaky 
premises. Even better would be some 
research in this field. It is very hard to 
follow the rationale of the recent litera- 
ture of criticism on education. 

What is proposed? That curriculum 
research and development take as one 
of its commitments that of finding better 
answers to the question, “What knowl- 
edge is of most worth?” Warmed-over 
content will not do. Nor will railing at 
shortages and inadequacies, such as they 
are, do much good either. Scholarship, 
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research, experimentation, evaluation— 
hard and persistent work—by teams of 
teachers, specialists, researchers, psy- 
chologists—this is necessary to give a 
basis for a sound curriculum. 

The “anti-curriculum change” crowd, 
the “once in the curriculum, always in 
the curriculum-ers,” the “I dare you to 
teach anything that was not in the cur- 
riculum when I went to school”—these 
forces, sometime allied with anti-intel- 
lectualism, have ganged up on _ the 
schools—while sputniks, and explorers, 
air age, and international pacts, move 
with increasing tempo across the hori- 
zon, the television screen, the press, and 
the minds of men. 

Fortunately we are not as “short” in 
knowledge, as some would have us be- 
lieve. The call, however, is for vigorous 
study and research. The call is to mod- 
ernize the curriculum to meet the needs 
of our times. 

Why is this discussed in a column 
devoted to curriculum research? The 
lack of attention to “knowledge” has 
brought about imbalance in the curric- 
ulum. “We don't teach subjects, we 
teach children,” is nonsensical. Children 
are children, and must be so treated. But 
knowledge is knowledge, and deserves 
respect and appropriate handling. Not 
having recognized this is in part respon- 
sible for the plight we are in with re- 
spect to science and mathematics, as well 
as the many irrational proposals for 
getting out of our dilemma. 

Theories of knowledge, concerning 
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Grades 1-6 


on the elementary level. 


by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


.. 2: 


Chicago Philadelphia 





which neither curriculum research nor 
curriculum development has given much 
attention, are of primary concern. How 
we view knowledge is basic to our per- 
ception of the curriculum, our goals, 
how we teach and how we learn. 

“IT am convinced,” said Einstein, “that 
the concepts which arise in our thought 
and in our linguistic expressions are all 
—when viewed logically—the free cre- 
ations of thought which cannot induc- 
tively be gained from sense experiences 
. . . thought (however) acquires mate- 
rial content . . . through its relationship 
with sensory material. It is, however, 
only necessary that enough propositions 
of the conceptual system be firmly 
enough connected with sensory expe- 
riences and that the conceptional system, 
in view of its task of ordering and sur- 
veying sense experience, should show 
as much unity and parsimony as pos- 
sible.” 
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Effective Elementary Aids 


SCIENCE (Workbooks) 
by Smith 


These six new activity books are a key to scientific understanding 
They correlate careful observation, classifi- 
cation, experiments, and discovery of relationships through personal 
student participation—a learning by doing approach. 
Editions will be available upon request. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS For READING WITH PHONICS 


Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and their quick 
recognition are the goals of this new phonics series for the primary grades. 
Workbooks combine text material and practice activities. 
one per grade, will be available upon request. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Atlanta Dallas 


The best current summary of the place 
of knowledge in the curriculum is a re- 
port of a discussion by the trustees of 
the Carnegie Foundation on Liberal 
Education. A liberal education, the re- 
port says, seeks to provide the student 
with certain kinds of knowledge which 
every man is the better for possessing: 


Self-knowledge—knowledge of his own 
biological and psychological nature, of his 
gifts and limitations, of his values and 
aspirations 

Knowledge of others—a comprehension 
of the roots of human behavior as revealed 
both in modern scientific studies and in his- 
torical and literary sources 

Knowledge of the physical and biological 
world 

Knowledge of his own and other cultures 
—the nature of his own society and the 
place of that society in the larger world 

A historical view of man’s achievements, 
social, intellectual and artistic 

Knowledge of his religious and philosophi- 
cal heritage. 
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This discussion recognizes that there 
are, in addition, skills, competencies, at- 
titudes, habits and values. 

The knowledge (content) we seek to 
transmit (teach) and the learner seeks 
to learn (assimilate) must have conti- 
nuity, sequence, and integration. Con- 
tinuity is best insured by the presence 
of the stimulus to elicit the desired be- 
havior in as many situations and ramifi- 
cations as necessary to make learning 
sure. Sequence is the movement of learn- 
ing to higher levels of skills, broader 
and deeper insight and understanding. 
Integration is the process by which the 
many interrelationships of learning are 
tied together and meaning and signifi- 
cance derived from the experience. 

Broader and deeper understanding is 
brought about by comprehending the 
relationships among concepts, facts and 
principles. 

The command of skills is achieved as 
behavior responses are tied to situations, 
and as the cumulative effect of the 
higher order of performance becomes 
fixed. 

Both research and speculation are 
needed in a consideration of the place 
of “knowledge” in the curriculum. Many 
questions about knowledge are related 
to the value system and therefore re- 
quire a philosophic approach. Some 
questions will yield to research, others to 
philosophy, others to both. 

Some of the questions which require 
attention are listed below. 

1. What theory of knowledge under- 
lies (should underlie) a program of cur- 
riculum development? Is it the same for 
all fields, or does each field require a 
particular approach? What is the rela- 
tion of the “theory of knowledge” at 
work and the “theory of learning” on 
which a program is based? What is the 
relation of theories of knowledge to per- 
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ception? to attitude formation? to skill 
formation? 

2. Is knowledge real? or does it stand 
for something else? Is it personal or gen- 
eralized? What part does perception 
play? 

3. What priorities should be estab- 
lished for fields of knowledge and spe- 
cific knowledges to be emphasized in the 
curriculum? At various levels? How is 
this related to common learnings? Are 
there minimum essentials? or expectan- 
cies? Is some “knowledge” more appro- 
priate and effective as a vehicle in devel- 
oping behavior? For whom? 

4, What design of the curriculum will 
give proper balance and attention to the 
principles of continuity, sequence and 
integration of knowledge? What gaps 
and shortages now exist? 

5. What is the relationship of “knowl- 
edge” to “skills,” “attitudes” and “appre- 
ciations’? What are sound operational 
definitions? What is the relation of 
“knowledge” to content? 

6. What is the relation of knowledge 
(content) to methodology? To what ex- 
tent does the “content” control method- 
ology and vice versa? 

7. What procedures are most appro- 
priate in evaluating the students’ mas- 
tery of knowledge? What is the differ- 
ence between “knowledge about” and 
“knowledge of” a field? How to move 
from “facts” to “understanding” to “be- 
havior”? 

8. What is needed to keep a curric- 
ulum program up to date with new 
“knowledge”? What steps should be 
taken to “clear out” outmoded content, 
and to “upgrade” and “update” the cur- 
riculum? 

—WitiiaM H. Bristow, director, Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Research, Public 
Schools, 130 West 55th Street, New York 
19, New York. 











Gust Published 


The Child 
and his 
Development 
by 9. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee 








This new book presents a new and wholly consistent 
approach to the development of the individual in all his 
aspects, with particular emphasis on the school age child 
from six to eighteen. 

It relates the principles and understandings in the 
field of physiology and psychology of human develop- 
ment to the classroom situation. The concepts developed 
and the illustrations used are those which have the 
greatest significance for the teacher in working with 
children and adolescents. Practical applications for 
teaching are emphasized throughout. 


The text is based on eight years of experimentation 
by the authors at the State College of Washington. 


thhepletou-Ceuturg-Crofts, Tue. 


BS West B2ud Street, New York 1. 2.4. 
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Curriculum News 


e Eighty-six school districts in Oregon 
have requested application forms from 
the Curriculum Section of the State De- 
partment of Education for the submis- 
sion of curriculum improvement plans 
under the curriculum improvement pro- 
gram adopted by the 1957 Legislature. 
Plans have been received from 54 dis- 
tricts including those participating in the 
two county joint plans. A total of 68 
plans have been received since some dis- 
tricts have submitted more than one 
plan. Forty-eight plans have been finally 
approved. Others are either being proc- 
essed or are tentatively approved while 
being held for some revisions. These 
plans, either approved or in process, 
commit approximately $35,000. State- 
wide curriculum improvement plans, 
utilizing funds available to the Depart- 
ment of Education under the law, have 
also been approved. In general, they 
provide for carrying on and completing 
the state-wide activities in curriculum 
scope and sequence development and ad- 
ministrators curriculum conferences 
begun in the past two years. Some 
$25,000 of curriculum improvement 
funds remain to be allocated to school 
districts this school year. A considerable 
number of plans are known to be under 
development by school districts for early 
submission. 


¢ Establishment of a truly modern cur- 
riculum in college preparatory mathe- 
matics is the primary objective of the 
Commission on Mathematics of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board ac- 
cording to its latest pamphlet on objec- 
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Column Editor: Robert S. Harnack 
School of Education, University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 


tives. The commission has undertaken 
this task in the belief that proper mathe- 
matical instruction in high school is of 
the utmost importance in the scientific 
and technical education of our young 
people, and that the present curriculum 
is badly adapted to the actual needs 
of our students. Recent developments 
in mathematics itself, the importance of 
mathematics in general education, and 
the shifting needs of science and tech- 
nology now require the adoption of new 
points of view toward many portions of 
elementary mathematics and the replace- 
ment of certain topics, which once 
were of importance, with others which 
are now considered to be of even greater 
importance. Areas in which the present 
curriculum needs revision may be listed: 
(a) Too much attention is given, partic- 
ularly in algebra, to routine manipula- 
tion in artificial situations, and not 
enough emphasis is laid on fundamen- 
tal concepts. (b) Deductive reasoning 
is taught chiefly in connection with plane 
and solid geometry, and its application 
to other parts of mathematics is largely 
ignored. Its use in algebra and trigonom- 
etry should be expanded. (c) Too often 
the usual geometry course consists of 
rote memorization of sequences of theo- 
rems and fails to explain the deductive 
process clearly. (d) Many topics which 
are now included were important at one 
time for applied science, but have be- 
come obsolete. These should be replaced 
by topics of current importance. Ex- 
amples of obsolete topics are: extensive 
solution of triangles by logarithms, de- 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition 


Lawrence E. Cole, Oberlin College 
William F. Bruce, University of Virginia 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised with the help 
of critiques prepared by users of the first edition. Many chapters 
have been entirely rewritten to make room for new material, e.g., a 
completely new treatment of measurement in education. The authors 
provide a scholarly account of the psychology of the individual, give 
careful attention to child development, constantly relate psychological 
principles to classroom teaching, and discuss fully environmental 
influences on both child and teacher. 


Workbook and tests in preparation. 
(Ready in Summer) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 




















ductive methods in solid geometry, and 
Horner’s Method for finding the roots of 
a polynomial. (e) Many newer topics 
of importance in mathematics and _ its 
application have little or no place in 
the course of study. Examples of mod- 
ern subjects which might be included 
are descriptive statistics, statistical in- 
ference, elementary properties of sets, 
and the basic ideas of modern algebra. 
Many of these topics are more elemen- 
tary than topics now in our secondary 
school curriculum. (f) Mathematics is 
too often presented as a series of isolated 
tricks, so that students get no view of 
the subject as a whole, and do not real- 
ize its position as a creative endeavor 
in our civilization. 

e The curriculum committee for the 
study of gifted children of the Denver 
Public Schools reports that instruction 
for pupils in grades 4, 5, and 6 who have 
specific academic aptitude will be cen- 
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tered about the development of inde- 
pendent study habits and critical think- 
ing. Effort will also be made to build 
attitudes of social responsibility which 
such endowment entails. A fourth ob- 
jective in this basic program is constant 
diligence in observing pupil interest and 
ability in all activities and making the 
pupil aware of these as assets not only 
in a career but in his personal life. No 
program has been specified for kinder- 
garten through Grade 3. This is the pe- 
riod when identification takes place. The 
sequence of subject matter—suggested 
reading in 4B; science in 4A; language 
arts in 5B; mathematics in 5A; geog- 
raphy in 6B; history in 6A—may be said 
to be arbitrary since arguments can be 
submitted for any one of several differ- 
ent sequences. But, for the sake of con- 
sistency not only for the individual pupil 
but also for planning subsequent expe- 
riences, an established pattern, at least 
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for a trial period, has been projected. 
It was recommended that schools with 
programs for the gifted follow this se- 
quence in developing the skills indi- 
cated. These experiences, it is to be 
understood, are supplementary to the 
regular instruction which goes on in the 
classroom. To assist teachers in devel- 
oping work of this nature, the commit- 
tee for the study of the gifted is pre- 
paring a statement showing how to ex- 
tend the material at hand so that these 
skills may be developed from them. 


e Glens Falls Public Schools, New 
York, has planned a three-year project 
called Improving the Teaching of World 
Affairs (ITWA ). It is designed to demon- 
strate that the teaching of world affairs 
by subject matter and method can be 
accomplished: (a) without undue addi- 
tional funds, once ways are revealed; 
and (b) without disrupting an other- 
wise satisfactory on-going curriculum. 


The unique features of ITWA include 
its application to: (a) all grades K-12; 
and (b) all subject areas, in one school 
system. Its chief aim is to introduce a 
world point of view wherever possible 
into all classrooms, as well as community 
situations. Planned as a three-year proj- 
ect, ITWA was inaugurated in Glens 
Falls Public Schools in September 1957. 
The head of the Social Studies Depart- 
ment, Haroitp M. Lone, has been given 
released time, an additional teacher has 
been employed, and an office secretary 
engaged, to make the program possible. 

e “Teaching Career Month’—a new 
plan to dramatize the importance of the 
teacher in our national life—will be in- 
augurated by the National Education 
Association this month with the coopera- 
tion of more than 50 professional and 
lay organizations. Looking to the suc- 
cess of other “special events” public rela- 
tions programs such as American Edu- 




















COMPLETED: 


Grades 2, 7 and 8 reading levels in 
The Reader’s Digest Reading Skill Builder Series 
Two books for each grade 


SPARKLING: 


Stories with high interest for every pupil from early elementary level 
through eighth grade 


EFFECTIVE: 


Exercises and drills that develop good readers 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


A complete series of 14 Skill Builders from Grade 2 
through Grade 8 reading level 


To discover what exciting new opportunities await your pupils 
in this unique series, please send for Brochure EL /4 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 
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cation Week and the Back-to-School 
campaign, the NEA has _ proposed 
“Teaching Career Month” to focus na- 
tional attention on the recruitment, train- 
ing, and retention of top-quality teach- 
ers. T. M. STINNETT, executive secretary 
of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
outlined the dimensions of this high 
priority educational problem at a plan- 
ning meeting held in NEA headquarters 
January 9. Later in the meeting, the idea 
was presented: to members of the Joint 
Committees of the NEA and the Na- 


(Continued from page 445) 


The purpose of this bulletin is to pro- 
vide specific assistance to districts in 
establishing and maintaining special edu- 
cational programs for educable, mentally 
retarded pupils. The publication deals 
with all aspects of planning—organiza- 
tion, administration, instruction and 
guidance. Particularly well done are 
parts III-V titled, “Suggested Techniques 
for Teachers,” “Sample Units,” and “Sub- 
ject Matter Areas and Activities.” Using 
split columns, the characteristics or prob- 
lems shown by pupils are related to sug- 
gested understandings and procedures 
for teachers. The sample units are de- 
tailed and complete, as are the sugges- 
tions for modifying and adapting the 
various subject-matter areas for the edu- 
cable mentally handicapped. The bibli- 
ography is complete and useful. 

¢ Davidson County Schools. Filmstrips, 
Records, Slides: A Routine for Process- 
ing, Storing and Circulating. Nashville, 
Tenn.: the Schools, 1956. 52 p. $1.50. 


As part of an in-service program, 
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tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the NEA and the National School 
Boards Association meeting together in 
Washington. 

¢ National Recreation Month (June) 
will offer educators the opportunity to 
show how schools are preparing students 
to make wise use of their leisure time, 
according to the National Recreation 
Association, sponsor of the observance. 
The NRA points out that today Ameri- 
cans have more leisure time than work- 
ing time, and that recreation might well 
become the fourth “R.” 


school librarians developed a way ol 
organizing and circulating the many aids 
constantly being added to the county's 
materials centers. This publication de- 
scribes the routines for cataloging and 
circulating filmstrips, records, and slides. 
Highly specialized and carefully written, 
the publication may impress some audio- 
visual people as too elaborate. 


¢ Board of Education, City of New 
York. Instructional Films and Tapes. 
Curriculum Bulletin 1956-57 Series, No. 
2. New York: the Board, 1957. 144 p. 

This publication is a complete listing 
of the instructional films and tapes avail- 
able from the Board’s Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. The films are listed 
alphabetically with a brief annotation for 
each including title, running time, pro- 
ducer, year of issue, curriculum area, 
school level, and a synoptic summary. 
A topical guide directs the user to film 
titles arranged in 24 categories. The 
tapes are of the WNYE broadcast series. 
The catalog should be useful to teachers 
in the New York City Schools. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Announcement of Scholarships 


Washington, D. C. 
February 11, 1958 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 


The National Training Laboratories of 
the Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA offers to ASCD members five 
scholarships valued at $75.00 each for 
the 1958 summer sessions of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, to be held at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. 

For 12 years, the National Training 
Laboratories has been carrying on ex- 
perimentation and has been developing 
leaders from education, government, in- 
dustry, health, etc., in the understand- 
ings, insights, and skills necessary for 
effective human and group relations. 
Whether in curriculum committees, 
schools, staffs, meetings, or classrooms, 
human relations and group relations 
have a profound effect on what happens. 

Each scholarship could apply either 
to Session I (June 15-July 4) or Session 
II (July 13-August 1), and could be 
applied against the tuition fee of $225. 
Each scholarship recipient would be re- 
quired to pay his own living expenses 
(board and room) of $150.00 for the 
three week period, and travel expenses 
to and from Bethel, Maine. 

Three units of university credit can 
be secured from the University of Maine. 
However, the purpose for which people 
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come to the Laboratory and their use of 
its learnings are seen as much more im- 
portant than the possibility of achieving 
graduate credit. 

For further information, write to: 
National Training Laboratories, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Telephone: ADams 4-4855—Ext. 
374). 

AIELEEN WALDIE 

Administrative Assistant 

National Training Laboratories, NEA 
Washington, D. C. 





To teach effectively 


New ideas 
Proven methods 


Ready aids for a wide 
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they know what they like 


In music it’s “the beat.” 


In reading it’s something not so easy to find a single 
word for. (We invite you to try!) 


Whatever it is that makes youngsters read-and-like-it you will 
find has been captured with rare success in 


Keadiug Teen-agers and_ teachers find 
Reaping Rounpup much to their 

liking. Here are warm, lively, 

ounudufe very human books that build teen- 

age interest in literature on a firm 


A BASAL foundation of competence in all 
READING-LITERATURE SERIES the reading skills. Selections of 
fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and 
plays range widely in time and 

1958 EDITION: place. Here and there you will 

Book Ong, Grade 7 detect an element of interplay be- 

Boox Two, Grade 8 tween several selections that adds 
Book Turee, Grade 9 greatly to their individual appeal. 
(Book Three—NEW—completes the series) May we show you these fine books? 


Witty * PETERSON * PARKER * WELSH 


Tests, Teachers Guides, and Teachers Editions 


D. C. Heath aud Company 
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 Gignitieant Books in Review 


The Superintendent as Instructional 
Leader. Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1957. 


This thirty-fifth yearbook of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, devoted to the role of the 
superintendent in the improvement of 
instruction, is exceedingly well timed. 
Today the daily routine of many chief 
school administrators is composed 
largely of concerns relating to finance, 
buildings, personnel and public rela- 
tions. For the well being of public edu- 
cation it is imperative that the superin- 
tendent recognize that, while the above 
duties are important, schools operate to 
provide learning experiences for children 
and that the constant evaluation and 
improvement of these classroom experi- 
ences come under his direct leadership. 
The yearbook presents this point of view 
clearly and in the preface succinctly 
points out through a very telling, fanci- 
ful illustration the fate of a superintend- 
ent who did a good job in all other 
areas yet neglected his chief responsi- 
bility, the improvement of instruction. 

The committee charged with the task 
of writing this volume develops in Chap- 
ter One a rather realistic picture of the 
daily tasks of a school superintendent. 
The committee states, however, “This 
yearbook is submitted, not in the belief 
that superintendents are unaware of 
their responsibilities for the improve- 
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ment of instruction, nor in the belief 
that they have failed to do what they 
know they should do. Rather, it is to 
suggest ways of doing better the things 
superintendents are now doing to im- 
prove instruction; especially in the areas 
of personal relations and cooperative 
undertakings which have been the sub- 
ject of so much study recently.” (page 
19) 

The volume proceeds to indicate 
rather specific ways a superintendent 
may organize his professional job so 
that more time is permitted for the im- 
portant task of instructional leadership. 
Some of the ways mentioned are the 
development of policies and the delega- 
tion of authority. The authors state 
clearly that the keynote of the volume 
is that a superintendent's success in im- 
proving instruction will be in direct re- 
lationship to his ability to involve the 
people concerned with the problems, to 
contribute toward their solution. “The 
superintendent is the person who can do 
most about providing the conditions and 
encouraging and arranging processes for 
cooperative action.” 

The commission charged with the 
authorship of this volume points out that 
in the improvement process it is the 
behavior of the individual teacher that 
must change and that changes in in- 
dividual teachers can only come about 
when the teacher is involved in the 
problem seeking and problem solving. 
In the final analysis the teacher deter- 
mines the curriculum and in a given 
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classroom situation the teacher makes 
hundreds of decisions daily with respect 
to the learning situation. Therefore, it 
is imperative that the insights of the 
teacher be broadened and extended. The 
authors emphasize that the achievement 
of this goal requires a very permissive 
environment for teacher participation 
with respect to curriculum changes and 
holds that developing an environment 
that will foster teacher growth is a major 
responsibility of the superintendent. 

The authors then proceed to point out 
that factors which contribute to this per- 
missive environment are personnel prac- 
tices which recognize that each person 
is important and has some contribution 
to make to the improvement of instruc- 
tion; that the wise use of human re- 
sources contributes to the staff morale, 
and that the extensive use of material 
resources contributes to the successful 
solution of curriculum problems. 

With respect to the organization for 
instructional improvement the commis- 
sion sets forth the thesis that the organi- 
zation must be a definite plan of action 
arrived at cooperatively by the entire 
staff. Three types of organization, the 
centralized approach, the decentralized 
approach, and the centrally coordinated 
approach are described as possibilities. 
It is emphasized that a leader must have 
some concept of the functions to be per- 
formed and a recognition that consider- 
able attention should be given to placing 
maximum responsibility at the operating 
level. 

Naturally in a volume such as this a 
chapter is devoted to the evaluation 
process but as the authors point out it 
is not only the results of the cooperative 
effort which need to be evaluated but 
also the process itself. Have teachers 
and administrators improved the skills 
of working together, not only in the solu- 
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tion of problems but also in the process- 
ing of selection of problems? Have they 
gained insight into their own behavior 
in achieving common goals? 

The yearbook concludes with a chap- 
ter on the in-service education of the 
superintendent, pointing out that self 
evaluation and self improvement are the 
first steps in the process. To achieve 
esprit de corps a superintendent as in- 
structional leader needs to be a student 
of human relations and view himself 
objectively as a person. As an individual 
develops a new understanding and faith 
in cooperative problem solving he de- 
velops a new faith in individuals and 
indirectly a greater sense of confidence 
in himself, notwithstanding his own 
shortcomings. 

The volume provides much thought 
provoking material, both for experienced 
and for new superintendents. It has con- 
siderable internal consistency in writing 
style, a quality not always achieved by 
the contribution of several authors. It 
is a book applicable to small as well as 
large school systems, for in either case 
the superintendent is working with 
people. It is timely for there appears 
to be a renewed emphasis upon a critical 
examination of the learning experiences 
provided for children. The superintend- 
ent, whether he likes it or not, must as- 
sume responsibility for the kind of 
instruction provided in the schools under 
his leadership. 

—Reviewed by Marvin L. BErcE, 
superintendent of schools, DeKalb, Illi- 
nois. 


Principles of Public Secondary Edu- 
cation. By Harold C. Hand. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1958. 


Harold Hand, of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, tells 
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us that many years of teaching and 
thought have gone into the planning of 
this compact but substantial book. Ob- 
viously they have gone, too, into the 
treatment of the various topics, for it 
shows insight, conviction, and, in many 
cases, wisdom. 

The core of the book is eight chapters 
offering a host of “shoulds” and “musts,” 
for reducing the drop-out rate, grading 
and reporting, the activity program, 
discipline, guidance, public relations, 
and sharing in curriculum development 
and in administration. Important topics 
not dealt with directly are the curric- 
ulum itself (except for a fine historical 
summary), grouping, the problem of 
conformity or other-directedness, and 
the effects on the high school of race 
tensions, slum living, juvenile delin- 
quency, and the teacher shortage. 

Three chapters seem especially help- 
ful. That on improving the school’s hold- 
ing power presents much relevant in- 
formation, of which some is out of date, 
but most is recent, arresting, and ‘full of 
implications. That on the activity pro- 
gram explains its potential educational 
role in such detail as not to neglect the 
speech habits of the football coach. The 
chapter on grading starts by making 
crystal clear the distinction between 
measurement and evaluation, and ends 
with a carefully reasoned and convinc- 
ing argument that everyone should re- 
ceive a diploma. Except for what some 
might regard as overly heavy reference 
to the author’s situation and experience 
in Illinois, all chapters show good 
balance. 

Dr. Hand’s ideas as to what should be 
done are not pulled from any bag of 
tricks. Each is logically deduced from 
nine “basic principles of American pub- 
lic secondary education,” which are 
similarly derived from eight “funda- 
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mental truths.” (Judgments of value are 
deduced from judgments of fact with 
the aid of several implicit assumptions, 
notably that education should always 
serve the ends which society in fact in- 
tended it to.) The most refreshing of the 
basic principles, by the way, in this year 
of our concern for the gifted, is that ac- 
cess to high school should be equal 
for all. 

The book is thus a comprehensive 
theoretical treatment, a sort of Summa. 
It also represents a sort of Utopia. For 
it is, as its title says, a book of principles, 
of descriptions of what should be. 
Characteristic phrases throughout are: 
“Teachers should ...” and “Good 
schools concern themselves with... ” 
Where information is presented, it is 
usually to illustrate what should be, or 
to show how badly present practice falls 
short. Good Utopias are provocative, and 
one hopes this one will be widely read. 
But Utopias have congenital disabilities. 
They may breed naiveté or impatience 
and, later, disillusionment with “all that 
theory.” (As Dr. Hand well knows, most 
teachers work in schools which do not 
have psychiatrists.) They cannot very 
well teach us how to improve specific 
situations. (Not all rambunctious class- 
room groups will start behaving better 
upon being involved in shared plan- 
ning.) Nor can they tell us when and 
how far to compromise, and how to do 
it so that short-run losses are outweighed 
by long-run’ gains. (How should guid- 
ance responsibility be allocated in a 
school where the teachers resent having 
any part of it?) Nor do they tell us 
anything about priorities. To carry out 
all the things Dr. Hand says a teacher 
should do, the teacher in an average 
high school would have to work a 30- 
day week. With limited time and 
strength, where should the teacher start? 
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Finally, a Utopian approach may give 
the reader the impression that where 
things are in bad shape it is simply be- 
cause teachers or principals don't do 
what they obviously should do, or give 
the impression that there are now no 
really difficult value judgments left to be 
made. 

The other major reservation of this 
reader concerns the book’s deductive ap- 
proach, an approach which it shares with 
most current texts in our field. Dr. 
Hand's principles, being derived from 
more basic ones, themselves derived 
from “truths,” are presented as logically 
inescapable and hence not open to dis- 
cussion. Indeed, they are presented with 
a certainty and self-assurance unpleas- 
antly reminiscent of the writings of the 
author's colleague and frequent an- 
tagonist, Dr. Arthur Bestor. In writ- 


ing of counseling, Dr. Hand says that 
wise self-direction will result not from 
our “telling a student what to do,’ 
but from our giving him information an 
helping him to combine it with his ow: 
basic values and his knowledge aboui 
himself, so as to reach his own decisions 
The same procedure would seem to be 
a good one for preparing wisely self- 
directed teachers. If so, and if this book 
is intended as a text, it is unfortunate 
that Dr. Hand does not present the 
issues and the proposed solutions, with 
a welter of relevant information, and 
ask the reader to think them through 
for himself. He gives us instead a book 
filled with answers—however excellent 
most of these may be. 

—Reviewed by Epwarp T. Lapp, De- 
partment of Education, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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A LOOK AT CONTINUITY IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Prepared by the 1958 Yearbook Committee of ASCD 
Esther J. Swenson, Chairman 


What has helped or hindered you in your progress through school? 


This question was answered by 3000 school children—kindergarten 
through high school. Children and young people told of their problems 
and successes in moving to new communities and to new school levels; 
in regard to promotion and retention, teaching methods and teacher 
behavior; and concerning subject matter, grading and extracurricular 


How can we develop the school program as a continuous process? 


With an insight into the reactions of school children themselves, the 
Yearbook discusses the objectives and principles to be considered in 
attaining continuity in the school program. A description of various 
current practices with an evaluation of each will help the educator look- 
ing for practical applications of desirable goals. 
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ASCD Publications Currently Available 








YEARBOOKS 
A Look at Continuity in the School Program (1958) Studies articulation 
problems, kindergarten through high school $4.00 
Research for Curriculum Improvement (1957) Helps teachers and others 
carry on successful research in school or classroom 4.00 


What Shall the High Schools Teach? (1956) Raises basic questions and issues 
related to content of the instructional program of modern secondary schools... 
Guidance in the Curriculum (1955) Shows integral relationship between guid- 
ance and teaching; treats that part of guidance which the classroom teacher, 
with the help of specialists, can best accomplish 3.75 
Creating a Good Environment for Learning (1954) Shows teachers, parents 
and others at work creating conditions and arranging surroundings which 


3.75 











foster learning 5 is 
Forces Affecting American Education (1953) Analyzes forces affecting today’s 
schools. Outlines positive programs for improving education 3.50 


Growing Up in an Anxious Age (1952) Demonstrates the sustained and co- 
operative effort of various specialists in solving problems faced by boys and 
























































girls growing up in today’s world 3.50 
Action for Curriculum Improvement (1951) Action story of why and how 
people work together for better school programs and better communities.......... 3.50 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools (1950) Mental health as related to 
the growth and development of children and youth 3.00 
Toward Better Teaching (1949) Examples of promising practices in seven 
significant areas . 3.00 
Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning (1947) Outstand- 
ing programs in elementary school curriculum 2.50 
Leadership Through Supervision (1946) Status and function of supervision 
and role of leadership in curriculum iMproveMentt.....ccccccccccsscecsseenssesseeenenasstneesnneneie 2.00 
PAMPHLETS 
Action Research: A Case Study..... $1.00 Laymen Help Plan the Curricu- 
Better Than Rating: New Ap- lum . 1.00 
proaches to Appraisal of Teach- Preparation of Core Teachers 
ing Services 1.25 for Secondary Schools ................. 1.25 
Curriculum and the Elementary Reporting Is Communicating nae 1.00 
Schock Plan 150 Research Helps in Teaching the 
Developing Programs for Young : Language Arts 1.00 
‘ School Camping mtb. 
Adolescents 100. =; os poh 
Pierce s ; au ames Teachers for Today’s Schoole.......... 1.25 
Discipline for Today’s Children —s ; 
: me The Three R’s in the Elementary 
and Youth (New Revision).......... 1.00 School 150 
Elementary School Science = Re- Using Free Materials in the Class- 
search, Theory and Practice... 1.00 reees 15 
Foreign Language Teaching in What Does Research Say About 
_ Elementary Schools Siniatathitaiansn 1.00 Arithmetic? 50 
Group Processes in Supervision... 1.25 Child Growth and Development 
Helping the New Teachev.............. 75 Chart .10 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers (1957) $1.00 
List of Outstanding Curriculum Materials 1951-1954 (1955 Edition)......... By iS 


Discounts on quantity orders of same title to single address: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more 
copies, 20%. Orders for $1 or less must be accompanied by remittance. Postage will be 
charged on all orders not accompanied by cash. 


ASCD Membership dues, including Yearbook and subscription to Educational Leader- 
ship, official journal of the Association—$8.00; Subscription only—$4.50. Comprehen- 
sive membership (includes all ASCD publications for membership period) —$11.00. 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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By Ropert W. RicHey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. New Second Edition. 550 pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an 
entirely different approach for the introductory education course given in colleges 
and universities. The approach not only helps the student to learn the nature of 
tho.ode==*4 field, but also weighs critically the wisdom of his entering the 
fession and helps him plan his career over the long term on the 
¢ own abilities. Several additional chapters have been added with 
jws preceding each of the 6 parts of the book. It is the only text to 
pe broad meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 


-ES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


Stoops, University of Southern California; and GUNNaR L. 
>, Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte 
S. District. 369 pages, $5.50 
y comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper 
graduate students. More than any other available book, it gives 
’ guidance practices to implement basic guidance principles, theories, 
Its new approach offers procedures geared to all levels of the public 
n. Many forms and charts are quickly available for use by busy 
ristrators. 


L EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Evans, Springfield College; Mary E. Bacon, Principal, 
'Mass.; THELMA I. Bacon, Springfield; and Jo1r F. STAPLE- 
rsity of Kansas. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, 

‘ucation & Recreation. 317 pages, $5.50 
ce *“s in this new elementary physical education “methods” text is on 
the importance of teaching physical education as an integral part of the total 
school program. Its three sections include a brief statement of philosophy of both 
elementary education and physical education; suggested programs of physical 
education for children; and suggestions for planning and conducting special pro- 
grams. An ideal guide for teachers as well as a text in teacher-training colleges. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 


By Joun L. Marks and C. RicHarp Purpy, San Jose State College; 
and Lucien B. Kinney, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Curriculum 
and Methods in Education Series. Ready in May 

An important new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first 
eight grades. Emphasis is on techniques, the basic mathematical ideas the pupils 
must acquire, and on the background the teacher needs. It is a modern, thorough 
treatment of learning theory and its application to teaching arithmetic, with vivid 
descriptions of successful learning experiences. A discussion of numerous games 
and other approaches to fixing skills is included. 
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